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Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: eS 








NUMBER of souvenir books have béen published in which the name of the American Federation 

of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 

Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following‘recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such bock or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SECOND—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor, 

THIRD—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number ef votes for 
that honor. 

FourtH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shail in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firti— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received, EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to ‘the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in 
any souvenir publication of any kind, 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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SCIENTISTS SUSTAIN ORGANIZED 
LABOR’S DEMANDS. 


Conservation of Life—Physical and Mental Health a 
Question of Wages and Hours. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HREE THOUSAND distinguished scientists coming from practically 
si all of the civilized countries on the globe would be a notable gathering 
in the history of any city, but a Congress of three thousand celebrated 
hygienists whose brain power, social and moral influence are devoted to the 
end that all may have life more abundantly, is an indication that the thoughts 
of men have widened and that the spirit of the brotherhood of man is taking 
on a tangible manifestation quite different from the older ideal. The health 
problems of one nation are identified with those of other nations; in fact, 
the health problems of one nation often constitute these of another. Medical 
authorities in attempting to institute remedial measures are confronted with 
the consequences of more lax conditions in countries that send in immigrants, 
tourists, students, business agents, articles of commerce. The laws and 
authorities that have control over the agencies of transportation are most 
potent influences for good or bad health conditions in the communicating 
countries. As a result of the study of these problems in different countries, 
hygienists came to realize the necessity for international co-operation in 
the health movement. The great progress made in international quarantine 
law is due chiefly, if not entirely, to the conferences and achievements of 


the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography. 
(981) 
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With the increasing complexity of civilization has come a corresponding 
complexity in every movement. However simple the purpose may be, 
practical and lasting results can only be secured by taking into consideration 
its relations to all other phases of civilized life and its connection with all 
of the ramifications of society. So, in dealing with the health problem, 
students have had to consider its ethical as well as its scientific side, its 
industrial and moral bearings, its social and financial hindrances. In the last 
analysis the health problem is a conflict between values—the expenditure 
of, dollars or the expenditure of health and life. We find these doctors of 
humanity’s physical ills contending with the same problems, the same ignor- 
ance, the same insatiable greed on the part of the interests as figure in the 
struggle organized labor is making for human rights and welfare. We, too, 
have found our basic problem is financial—the wage problem. 

We have traveled far from that period when sickness and disease were 
considered impositions from Providence or the work of devils; we have 
found out that good health is a question of knowledge, energy, and precaution, 
and we are entering upon a period when disease and ill health will be con- 
sidered something of which each one should feel personally ashamed. National 
physical well-being is a necessary and fundamental basis for national, in- 
dustrial, social, and intellectual progress. The strength and the health of 
the nation is limited by that of the weakest of individual members. Advance- 
ment then can be made only by improving those that condition its progress. 
Hygienists took up this problem from a scientific standpoint. Infinite 
progress had been made in horticultural, agricultural, and stock breeding 
and selection, and by applying these same principles to the human race they 
hoped to breed a stronger and a more efficient one. The relative influences 
which environment and heredity exert in determining the character of the 
individual and the nation have long been argued without coming to any 
unanimous conclusion. As a result one school has done much for the improve- 
ment of the hereditary traits and another for improving the conditions 
which make up the environment. 

As now considered, health is deemed a socio-medical problem. Following 
its gregarious instincts, the human family has gathered itself together in 
groups that have been constantly increasing in numerical size as civilization 
became more complex. Few individuals can secure good health purely 
through their own exertions. They suffer from the ignorance or the care- 
lessness of those among whom they live. A great deal of sickness and disease 
is due to individual ignorance of physical laws, of food values, of sanitation 
and of the physical consequences of immorality. The average person deems 
sickness more or less inevitable, lives regardless of the law of cause and effect, 
and relies upon physicians to cure diseases that may come upon him. The 
inertia as well as the ignorance of this attitude must be overcome. In the 
work of dispelling this ignorance and establishing standards of hygiene, 
publicity and education will be important factors. 

Education is the work of the schools, public health officials, and the press. 
Once information is given the people, they must rouse themselves from their 
present attitude of passive dependence upon results to be achieved by the 
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enacting of laws and the work of health officials alone. Only by heartiest 
and most complete co-operation can we free ourselves from diseases and their 
consequences. Translated in trade union terms, society must resort to 
“collective action’’ to secure results. Members of society must realize their 
collective responsibilities, that good health shall exist among all the people. 
Although one man, correctly and accurately informed as to the laws of 
health, is most scrupulous in living up to his standards, he can do little if 
his neighbors pursue dirty, insanitary customs and practices next door or 
on the next block. Good health is dependent upon sanitary practices and 
information on the part of the neighborhood, of the municipality, of the 
State and of the Federal Government. With a Bureau of Health for each and 
all of these political divisions and with the co-operation of an enlightened 
people, preventable diseases and deaths can be banished from a country. 

These different health agencies have in their province the question of 
health in the schools and the education of all the children in the rules of 
health; they have control over the laws of sanitation and their administra- 
tion, the sewerage and water supplies of the municipality and the food laws. 
These are things that the individual can not control and regulate for himself, 
and hence some collective authority must take them in hand and administer 
them. 

Thirty-three nations sent representatives to the Fifteenth Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography held in Washington, D. C., the last week in 
September. This was the first conference of the hygienists held outside of 
Europe. These conferences are looked forward to by all of the scientific 
world, for members sum up their discoveries of the past years and report 
to the sessions of the conference. The discussions and the papers read 
constitute the last word in scientific knowledge. The Congress was a semi- 
official event. In 1907 the United States Government sent an invitation to 
the Congress, then meeting in Berlin, to hold its next session in the United 
States. The acceptance of the Congress was formally received by the Secre- 
tary of State. In addition to the usual conference of the Congress at the 
two preceding meetings held at Paris and Berlin, there was added also an 
exhibition on health. The State Department appointed a Committee on 
Organization to arrange for the event. Dr. Henry P. Walcott of Massa- 
chusetts, was named to serve as President of the Congress, and Dr. 
John S. Fulton of Maryland, as Secretary-General. Secretary Knox detailed 
Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky to act as Director General of the exhibition. 
Dr. Schereschewsky took up the work of planning for and organizing the 
exhibition. He wrote to the Governors of the States and asked that a delega- 
tion from each State of not more than five men be appointed to assist in 
working up the exhibition and in stimulating interest. The exhibition pre- 
sented in a concrete and detailed manner the method of work of the hygienists 
and some of the practical results obtained. The following subjects were 
treated in the exhibition: 

Industrial hygiene, sex hygiene, housing, sewerage, and water supplies, 
state and municipal hygiene, mental hygiene and vital statistics, school 
hygiene, dental hygiene, infant hygiene, child hygiene, hospital and 
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communicable diseases, physical education, military and naval hygiene, and 
food hygiene. 

The distinguishing features of this very complete and impressive 
exhibition were the topical arrangement—something never before at- 
tempted, and entailing a tremendous amount of work, but absolutely 
essential to a pedagogical use of the materials and to proper emphasis 
of results—and the departments of mental hygiene, and sex hygiene, which 
were for the first time represented in an exhibition. 

More floor room was given to the exhibition on industrial hygiene than 
to any other one department. The exhibition presented working conditions 
detrimental to health and methods of prevention that are being tried. The 
different administrative agencies represented were State and municipal 
boards of health, federal bureaus, philanthropic organizations and voluntary 
employers’ organizations pursuing some special welfare plans. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation and the Massachusetts 
Department of Health dealt especially with the problems of occupational 
diseases. By diagrams, pictures, and representations of the particular substances 
and machinery that cause the trouble, they set forth a most graphic and 
instructive presentment of the conditions resulting in disease and the preven- 
tion through precautions on the part of the employers, expenditure of money, 
and regulation by law. For example, one chart showed the effect of lead 
poisoning upon the human resources of the nation, thus: In England among 
182 employes in one factory, with weekly medical inspection, not one case 
of lead poisoning occurred in 1909. In another factory where there were 
92 employes, also with medical inspection, not one case had occurred in five 
successive years. In America, among 200 employes in one factory, with no 
medical inspection, there were 25 cases in 1909. In another factory, among 
100 employes, with no medical inspection, 28 per cent of all were suffering 
from lead poisoning. As the English illustration goes to show, all of these 
cases of lead poisoning in the United States were preventable. Organized 
labor has long been demanding that some legal protection insure the workers 
their rightful heritage—health and physical well-being. 

The Child Labor Association showed most haunting pictures illustrating 
the dwarfed and stunted bodies of the child laborers and most pathetic pictures 
of little breaker boys, and the hardened faces of the little waifs following 
street trades. One of their charts briefly revealed an appalling condition and 
its remedy. Over $41,397,000 is spent annually for children at school; hun- 
dreds of thousands are spent annually for medical inspection in the schools, 
and then most of the children are given over to the factories. On the other 
hand, only five States require physical examination of the children entering 
industries, and only one State, Massachusetts, and one county, Gilford 
County, N. C., have a regular system of medical inspection of children in 
factories. The absurdity of such an arrangement is clearly manifest. Other 
charts called attention to the fact that over-worked children become un- 
developed men and women, and to the heartless treatment of children as 
human junk and wreckage. Trade unionism has been trying to remove such 
conditions by securing for the fathers wages adequate for the support of their 
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children until they shall have reached a physical maturity fitting them for 
work. 

As one chart illustrated it, the cost of replacing boys is a “‘want sign,” 
the cost of replacing machinery is dollars. 

Concrete illustrations called attention to the injustice prevailing in sweated 
industries. The actual garments made were contrasted with the pitiful little 
sums paid for the making. Surely, using the canting, hypocritical phrase of 
even Labor’s avowed opponents, “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” Surely, 
the worker who produces articles not only useful, but essential to society, 
should be paid a “living wage.” 

The section on sex hygiene was an entirely new departure, and constituted 
an unanswerable protest on the part of the scientists against ignorance of 
vital and fundamental facts of life on the part of most men, women, boys, 
and girls. Knowledge of cause and effect which vitally influence the health 
and happiness, not only of the individual but of the race, should be honestly 
and scientifically imparted to each individual as a matter of simple protection 
and right. Eugenics is the science of improving the unborn qualities of the 
race through the application of the laws of heredity. The principles invoked 
for this purpose are the mutation theory worked out by Hugo De Vries as a 
result of his experiments in plant breeding, the statistical law of heredity 
developed by Francis Gatton, the Mendelian theory which that Augustinian 
monk advanced to explain the results noted among the beans he was studying, 
and Weismann’s disprovement of the theory of the transmission of acquired 
characteristics. The schemas and charts showed the inevitable results following 
marriages between feeble minded and normal people, or between two feeble 
minded people, or when one or both of the parents were of more than ordinary 
intellectual ability. 

Other exhibits and lectures illustrated methods of teaching sex hygiene so 
that every boy and girl might be instructed in a natural scientific manner 
in the origin of life, enveloping life and health with a sacredness that the 
individual may not unwittingly desecrate. The social evil was presented 
in a way that brought out the interaction of health upon morality and morality 
upon health. 

The Association for Mental Hygiene recently organized, set forth their 
problems and remedies in a most illuminating manner. Insanity is a disease, 
differing in no particular from any other disease. If treated with frankness 
and in a scientific manner, it can often be remedied or obviated. Among the 
charts was a most striking presentment of the connection between insanity 
and immigration. Our foreign born population is 14.3 per cent of the total; the 
foreign born insane are 30 per cent of the total number of insane. This taken 
in connection with the statistics of insane in foreign countries indicates need 
of legislation. The number of insane in institutions per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion is 203 in the United States, 364 in England, 392 in Scotland, 558 in Ire- 
land, 214 in Germany, 241 in France, 311 in Canada, 171 in Holland, 231 in 
Belgium. On January 1, 1910, the total number of insane in our institutions 
was 187,454. A comparative conception of this was given by placing in con- 
trast the number in the United States Army and Navy, and in the Marine 
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Corps, a total of 142,695 less than the total number of insane. Other charts 
proved that the proportion of insane increased directly with the percentage 
of immigrants settling in the different States. Additional forces are joining 
with the American Federation of Labor to demand protection for American 
life and standards. 

Infant and child hygiene, household sanitation, and food hygiene were 
so treated as to bring out the relation between much of the existing evils 
and the wage problem. Unless the family income is adequate, the child is 
hampered in every respect from the time it first comes into the world; there 
is rarely any chance for it to develop physically, mentally or morally, and 
equality of opportunity becomes but a farce. Its working mother can scarcely 
spare time for its birth, or time to nurse and care for it. so pressing are the 
demands for food, clothing, and rent. ‘“‘Poor people have poor ways,” but 
not necessarily because they choose them. They are deprived of the infor- 
mation that would teach them.better ways and methods, they are deprived 
of the medium for obtaining the better even if they knew. So the problem 
of hygiene in the last analysis comes back to the working man’s problem—the 
wage question. 

The discussions of the Congress which we paraphrase or quote dealt 
with the health problem under two main divisions: Hygiene, or the study of 
disease, its prevention and cure; and demography, or the study and collection 
of vital and social statistics. The central thesis of all the discussions was that 
the foundation of all progress of whatever nature is the conservation of human 
resources. Here, too, the scientists came around to organized labor’s position 
and added their scientific sanction to many of the ends that we have been 
seeking through trade unionism. The empirical conclusions of the working 
men are most conclusively proven by scientific experiment and observa- 
tion. The progress of the whole group is conditioned by the status of the 
weakest member, who, of course, is the most helpless and the most ignorant, 
which translated in economic te:ms usually means the poorest paid. 

Dr. Friederich Zahn, Director of the Bavarian Statistical Office at Munich, 
declared that working men’s insurance has become the foundation and the 
cornerstone for social hygiene. With improvements in economic conditions 
comes a chance for improvement in other directions. The most precious 
possession of the nation is the nation itself—its national strength. Those men 
who detract from this national strength will detract from the wealth of the 
nation though they may be piling up hordes of gold. Industrial conditions that 
aim to secure the greatest possible reserves of bodily and mental forces and 
power are contributing to the lasting wealth of the country, because that 
motive power whereby results are achieved, is still in existence. The phys- 
ical and moral health of a nation determines whether it shall fall or rise. 
That industry or employer that crushes and saps the vitality and inde- 
pendence of the workers is hastening the time when our civilization and 
Government shall crumble in ruins. 

In attacking this problem of national hygiene, the most obvious begin- 
ning is with the child. But to secure infant health efforts must go one step 
further back—to the mother. For upon her health and environment depends 
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that of the child. The various papers and discussions brought out the necessity 
for pre-natal care and protection. 

Dr. George Reed, Health Officer of Stafford, England, reported that 
infant mortality under one year of age is greater among children of mothers 
who work in factories than among home mothers. Statistics compiled by him 
show that the death-rate was 145 per thousand births for the infants of 
home mothers and 209 per thousand births of infants of mothers who worked 
in factories. 

Dr. John Robertson of Birmingham, England, stated that poverty has 
a worse influence on the general condition of the human race than the lack 
of proper care of the infant. 

Another great danger imperiling the life of the infant, is the midwives, 
the obstetric assistants of the poor. Miss Noyes said that 50 per cent of all 
the births are attended by a class of untaught and untrained women who as a 
rule are densely ignorant and unspeakably dirty, and thus we are neglecting 
at the fountain head the health and the possible wealth of our nation. In 
New York City alone, she said, 50,000 births were attended by midwives. In 
the South among the blacks in the mountainous regions, mining regions, even 
in the rich manufacturing towns of the East, they ply their trade generally 
unregulated and unsupervised. Mothers and babies are thus subjected to 
frightful suffering and neglect. Infant mortality, deformities, mental and 
physical degeneracies, and blindness, are often the results from resorting to 
this only medical assistance the very poor can afford. 

Dr. Zahn claimed that because people are the most precious possession 
of the nation, the most highly valuable factor in this national capital is 
woman. Her work as wife and mother, as educator and the soul of the 
family, as a great working force in industrial pursuits outside of the home, as 
a fellow-worker in the service of public interest, is of the utmost importance 
in the making of a living. This, contrasted with Dr. Morton’s testimony that 
the health of industrial women is becoming a serious problem in the United 
States, and that unless conditions are bettered there will be a general break- 
down of the working women of the country, revealed the value of all agencies 
whereby working conditions are improved and women’s health protected. 
Here, again, one of the most tremendous powers has been organization among 
the working women as well as organization among working men—for if the 
husbands belong to organized labor their wages are usually of that standard 
so that their wives and the mothers of their children may give their time ~ 
and strength to their nurture and welfare. 

The statistics of infant mortality submitted to the Congress are truly 
appalling. Of the 55,000,000 of the babies born into the world annually 
15,000,000 die before they are a year old. This is the real race suicide. Con- 
servation of infant life is one of the immediate problems. In connection with 
this problem should be noted the death-rate in one of our industrial com- 
munities where chiefly foreigners are employed. The rate of infant mor- 
tality in Fall River is 177.6 per thousand births, excessively high as compared 
to other localities. The causes of this excessive mortality are the mother’s 
ignorance of proper feeding, of proper care, and of the simplest requirements 
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of hygiene. The mother’s ignorance is caused by her poverty—she has no 
means of learning the simplest principles of hygiene or dietetics, nor has 
she money for securing necessities even if she knew. Those of the infants who 
survive encounter the dangers of childhood. 

The forces working for child hygiene, as discussed, emanate principally 
from the public school system. The widening social ideal of the school has 
provided for medical inspection, that those physically weak or with deform- 
ities may be aided, that those mentally deficient may be classified and treated 
according to their needs; in short, that the whole line of instruction may be 
individualized and socialized so that the child may make the nearest possible 
approach to perfect development. 

As a part of the educational system instruction is given in the hygiene 
of children’s teeth, including dental attention when required. Gymnastic 
instruction is carefully adapted to correct physical imperfections. 

Dr. S. A. Knopf stated that 600,000 public school children show evidence 
of tuberculosis. In most cases this was due to malnutrition. Schools are deal- 
ing with this problem through the open-air school and proper dietaries. 
Defective children may be made useful members of society if properly trained; 
untrained, become delinquents. This opens up another big educational 
problem. Only a few of the schools of the country are dealing with these 
wider phases of child education. Money spent for these purposes would pre- 
vent this waste of human life and would result in greater productive and 
creative power within the nation. 

Dr. Caroline Hedger, of Chicago, presented a word picture of the chil- 
dren of the stockyards district; the children roundshouldered, bent, ugly, 
deformed, grow up where the smoke of the stockyards comes down in clouds 
and the only atmosphere is the smell of fertilizer plants. Dr. Hedger showed 
by statistics that almost 50 per cent of the children of stockyards districts 
show material retardation in school work; that the children as a whole are 
physically bad in proportion as they receive insufficient food, have little 
room to live, are forced to sleep in crowded beds, and have the transmitted 
worry from long hours and low wages. They have not the spirit or nervous 
balance to make their grades at school. Here again the wage problem and the 
immigrant question are involved in the health question. 

Scientists bore witness that children who are engaged in monotonous 
occupations never get any real pleasure out of life, even if they do have a 
vacation they can not enjoy it—they do not know how. The nature of 
their occupation is such that the child’s brain is dulled and he is rendered 
incapable of getting full benefit from his recreation hours or sports. Let us 
restore to these children their a which our factories have sold for a 
mess of pottage.* 

An almost undue proportion of the discussion was given to the prob- 
lems of child hygiene—undue, if this were not the cornerstone to the whole 
national structure. The Congress gave great emphasis to the work of human 

*Organized labor has long been working to increase the age limit required for entrance to work and 
to prohibit employment under that limit. We have been trying to save and conserve child life and the 


human family by insisting on living wages, shorter hours, and more sanitary conditions in the home and 
at work. 
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welfare. Industry, and the selfishness with which it has been operated, 
must give way to human rights, is the verdict of these scientists who have 
labored long for the benefit of humanity, and of the child in particular. The 
bitter cry of these little children would appeal to all humane society if they 
knew the story as working men know it. They would help in the gaining of 
preventive legislation—the Child Labor laws organized labor has been 
placing in the statute books. 

The medical aids and inspection of the schools connect up very natu- 
rally with the home. All that the school may do, insanitation in the home, 
poverty and poor living conditions counteract. So by publicly employed 
visiting nurses and other inspecting agents, co-operation in the home is 
sought. 

Many and earnest were the pleas made in behalf of the helpless child. 
Among the most earnest was that sex hygiene be taught in the school, show- 
ing clearly the terrible results of failure to protect innocent boys and girls 
by clear teaching as to the sacredness of the generative functions and the 
evil consequences of their violation. Man appreciates only what he under- 
stands, and if children are convinced that health can be earned and pur- 
chased, the school will be establishing the right attitude toward all hygiene 
questions. The causes of sickness and the method of prevention should be 
taught in spite of the objection of such “prudes”’ of both sexes who insist that 
it is wrong to instil into childish minds ideas of the origin of disease. 

In discussing housing conditions, Sir George McGray, of Scotland, made 
a most serious indictment of some of our so-called improvements. He declared 
that in the movement for the city beautiful, cities and towns alike are neg- 
lecting those places which would help the working classes. He made a most 
ardent plea for parks for the workers, situated in the most congested sections 
of the cities. Other discussions dealt with the evils of occupational diseases, 
the dangers entailed by railway camps and by polluting railway roadbeds, 
the injurious effects of unnecessary noise, the neural effects of habitually 
monotonous work, the prevention of accidents, the effect of exposure to intense 
heat. Especial attention was given to the consideration of fatigue, its nature 
and prevention. Attention was called to the fact that nervous diseases are 
on the increase among the workers in industry. 

One of the most interesting questions taken up was the immigration 
problem in connection with traffic and transportation. It was declared that 
conflict between the immigrants of Europe and Asia will largely determine 
the ethical and economic results of the immigration into the United States 
during the last twenty-five years. It was stated that the United States is now 
receiving a lower grade of immigrants from Europe than ever before in its 
history. The work of the State in guarding and protecting sanitary conditions 
among immigrants and emigrants was dwelt upon. Dr. Constans, of Greece, 
suggested that a law compelling each emigrant to undergo a thorough 
physical test before his departure for the country to which he is immigrat- 
ing be enacted, and various other international regulations that would lessen 
the danger from contagious diseases through immigrants. 

Two of the most notable addresses of all of the Congress were those by 
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Dr. Zahn on “Industrial Insurance,’”’ and Dr. Rubner on ‘‘The Problem of 
Human Nutrition.’”’ Dr. Zahn is recognized as one of the world’s greatest 
authorities on workingman’s insurance. Some extracts from his speech are 
as follows: 

The people and the people’s strength is the greatest asset of the nation. 
It is not a mass, not a negligible quantity, but organic national capital, whose 
further meaning represents the foundation of culture and of commercial pro- 
ductivity. Judging of the wealth of a country today depends to a large extent 
upon the quantitative greatness and also upon the qualitative maturity of the 
inhabitants. To make the greatest use and to secure the greatest develop- 
ments of the people it is necessary, therefore, to have a systematic conserva- 
tion of the organic national capital, and the interest and compound interest of 
the capital represented by the people must be obtained without diminution 
of the intrinsic value of this capital. 

In the course of years the German workingman’s insurance has attained 
the dimension of a gigantic social institution, which is of important influence 
for the futhering of hygienic and general conditions. 

In every case there is not only a benefit paid in money for the loss, but 
at the same time prophylactic measures are followed. This is especially 
illustrated by the accident-preventive measures, which everywhere are in 
force. Everywhere is seen the evidence of the higher valuation attached to 
the laborer’s life. 

The most important thing is not the material compensation, but the 
maintenance of energy and the activity, which tends to increase the pro- 
ductive power of the working class through abolition of the causes of sickness, 
injury, and invalidism. The German workingman’s insurance, therefore, 
maintains its equilibrium through a quicker restitution of the working ability 
of the laboring class, the development of a generation with heightened powers 
of resistance, and the education of the community in the potent value of 
sanitary self-defense. 

In other countries systems of workingmen’s insurance either already are 
established or there are strong movements on foot for their introduction. It is 
realized everywhere that the money spent for workingmen’s insurance is a 
very good investment, and that it is the technical preliminary necessity to 
secure an increase in commercial productivity. 

Dr. Rubner is the successor of the late Dr. Koch of -the University of 
Berlin, called by some the Dr. Wiley of Germany. He declared that: The 
cost of high living and the high cost of living were both having their effect 
upon the population of Germany as well as the United States. One of the 
greatest problems, if not the greatest problem now confronting mankind, is 
that of providing the race with proper nourishment. It is of much importance 
that every city should have such a department in its government clothed 
with plenary power for taking care of this branch of the people’s welfare. 
There has been a distinct backward step in the organism of the working man. 
This is due to two causes; first, insufficient nourishment, and, second, the 
fact that the new era of machinery has specialized and confined his physical 
exertions so that he gets little or no natural or general exercise. Until quite 
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recently meat was an unknown visitor at the working man’s table, but with 
the increase of urban population, the growth of the imitative spirit, the 
workingman has now come to insist on meat because it is a mark of pros- 
perity. A scientific basis certainly exists for considering that plant foods and 
foods of vegetable origin contain the principal food elements. 

Cooking is a lost art so far as most women in this modern age are 
concerned. They marry and take upon themselves the responsibilities of 
marriage without having mastered the first principles of food preparation 
and without even having an idea as to which articles of food are desirable. 
This condition should not be so, and it is a big factor in the high cost of 
living. Girls of thirteen and fourteen should be taught cooking. One of the 
best methods of correcting the terrible deficiencies of race nourishment is to 
establish a course in housekeeping in our public schools. Malnutrition in 
children has become so general and has reached such a critical stage in all 
parts of the civilized world that the nations will be compelled to institute 
preventive measures if the human race as a whole is to be saved from degenera- 
tion. Dr. Rubner’s position is in line with that of the American Federation 
of Labor; repeatedly we have advocated vocational and industrial training 
together with domestic economy. A bill on that subject, in which Labor is 
interested, is now pending in Congress. 

Many new ideas and important discoveries were announced at the Con- 
gress. One was the abandonment of the distinction between infectious and 
contagious diseases on the ground that all disease germs are transmitted by 
contact direct or indirect. Another, that bone is not dead tissue, but is con- 
stantly changing and new bone is constantly forming. Dwarfs can grow no 
matter how long the stunted condition has existed. The deadly effects from 
transmitting a racial disease to another race was brought out by the effects 
of the African disease, “hook worm,” upon the white race, and tuberculosis, 
a white man’s disease, upon negroes and Indians. Sir Thomas Oliver reported 
he had discovered a chemical that would reduce the number of accidents 
in mines. 

Only one statement was allowed to go unchallenged, that of Dr. Yandall 
Henderson—‘‘Soap is the greatest civilizer of mankind.’’ Every discussion, 
however, was imbued with the spirit of helpfulness and humanity, weighing 
the relative value of the dollar as contrasted with preventable diseases, human 
life and welfare. 

The various previous sessions of the Congress have usually been accom- 
panied by practical results. Municipal hygiene in Italy dates from the 
fourth International Congress held at Turin in 1855. The foundation of the 
Federal Bureau of Health for Switzerland followed the Congress meeting 
at Geneva in 1888. As a result of the discussions of the Sixth Congress, meet- 
ing at The Hague in 1887, was inaugurated colonial hygiene. The municipal 
sanitary system at Vienna was reformed as a result of the discussions of the 
Seventh Congress meeting in that city. The Ninth Congress, held in London 
in 1885, prepared the way for legislation better safeguarding the health of 
wage-earners. The last Congress, held at Berlin, gave tremendous impetus to 
health and hygienic safeguards throughout Germany. Great results must 
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come from this Fifteenth Congress in the direction of standardizing hygienic 
procedure in America. It is expected that all of the States will be brought 
within the Federal registration area so that vital statistics may represent the 
whole country. As every State had representatives in the Congress and over 
three hundred American cities, as well as numerous colleges and universities, 
were represented by delegates, it is expected that the effect of the facts 
adduced, the discussions and the theories advanced, will be very far-reaching. 

It was with great gratification we found that the Congress of Hygiene 
was in accord with the purposes and the principles of organized labor. 

Some of Labor’s economic demands for the furtherance of human 
weifare are: 

Free schools, free text-hooks, and compulsory education. 

A workday of not more than eight hours. 

Bathrooms and bathroom .attachments in all houses or compartments 
used for habitation. 

Release from employment one day in seven. 

Abolition of the sweat-shop system. 

Sanitary inspection of factory, workshop, mine and home. 

Liability of employers, for injury to body or loss of life. 

Anti-child labor laws. 

Suitable and plentiful playgrounds for children in all cities. 

Continued agitation for the public bath system in all cities. . . . 

National endurance and progress will be determined by the well-being 
and health of the masses of the people—the workers. Conservation of these 
human resources is a necessity and an obligation devolving upon all mankind. 

Prevention is organized labor’s first aim; what we fail to prevent we try to 
alleviate or cure. We are working, struggling to stop the terrible and inhuman 
waste of health and life by securing for the workers time for rest and recrea- 
tion so that the monotony and burden of long hours of labor will not dwarf 
and stultify them; by freeing them from the deadly grind of poverty and the 
fear of destitution ; by securing for them sanitary working conditions and pro- 
tection for life and limb that our national wealth may not be stained with 
human blood. 
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THE HORIZON OF INDUSTRIAL 


DEMOCRACY. 


DDITIONAL summaries of laws en- 
agted for the betterment of the 
workers, are here published. These 

summaries may be suggestive of problems 

and various courses pursued to solve them. 

One defect is especially prominent—the lack 

of uniformity in the legislation of the various 

States, resulting from a failure, to appreciate 

the scientific nature of legislation involving 

a study of concrete results and conditions as 

well as theoretical discussion and the value 

of previous experience in determining the 
efficiency of methods. 

However, the laws enacted indicate prog- 
ress and power that will gradually develop 
efficiency. 

The labor legislation enacted for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts in the 
session of 1912, was as follows: 


Woman and Child Labor —An amendment was 
enacted to the law providing seats for women and 
minors in manufacturing, mechanical, and mercan- 
tile establishments, defining its terms more specifi- 
cally so as to make the law more effective. 

The word “minor” as applied to compulsory 
attendance at day school by amendment was made 
to mean a person under 18 years of age, except in 
regard to the compulsory attendance of illiterate 
minors at day or evening school, when the word 
shall mean a person under the age of 21 years. 

The act relative to hours of employment of 
women and minors was amended so that the total 
number of hours of any child or woman employed 
in a manufacturing or mechanical establishment 
shall not exceed fifty-four hours in any one week, 
except in the case of seasonal work, when the 
hours in any one week may not exceed fifty-eight. 

Health and Safety—An amendment to the fac- 
tory law provides for the better safeguarding of 
machinery, more caution in the cleaning of machin- 
ery, and more specific standards for sanitary con- 
ditions in the factory. 

An amendment provides that no building here- 
after erected shall be occupied or permitted to be 
occupied until means of egress have been provided 
in accordance with plans and drawings approved by 
the building commissioner. 

Elevators used for the carriage of passengers shall 
be provided with a suitable’seat for the operator. 
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Failure to comply with this requirement, may be 
punished by fine 

The law relative to operation and inspection of 
steam boilers was amended to provide for better 
inspection and more safety in their operation. 

An act for regulating the employment of women 
in corerooms is intended to safeguard the health 
and strength of the women workers. 

A State Board of Labor and Industries, to be 
composed of five persons appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, was created. One member of the board shall 
be an employer of labor, one a wage-earner, one a 
physician or a sanitary engineer, and at least one a 
woman. The members serve for five years. The 
board shall select a Commissioner of Labor, who 
shall devote all his time to the affairs of the board 
under its direction. The board may investigate 
conditions existing in any line of industry. carried 
on by the inhabitants of the Commonwealth, and 
these investigations may be extended outside of the 
Commonwealth if necessary. The board shall 
receive all complaints concerning conditions existing 
in any industry. 

All powers and duties with reference to the 
enforcement of lawrelating to labor and the 
employment thereof, the inspection and licensing 
of buildings or parts of buildings used for indus- 
trial purposes, the inspection and licensing of the 
workers therein and of all other industrial employes 
within the Commonwealth, the enforcement of laws 
relating to the employment of women and minors, 
and the institution of proceedings in prosecution of 
violations of any of the said laws, now conferred or 
imposed by law upon the State board of health or 
State inspectors of health, or upon the chief of the 
district police, the inspectors of factories and public 
buildings of the district police, or the inspection 
department of the district police, or the deputy 
chief of the inspection department of the district 
police, with the exception of such duties and powers 
as are now imposed by law upon the chief in- 
spector of boilers or the boiler inspectors of the 
district police, and with the further exception of 
such powers and duties as relate to the inspection 
of buildings under erection, alteration and repair, 
are hereby transferred to the State Board of Labor 
and Industries. 

Hours of Labor.—An act was passed providing 
a weekly half-holiday for laborers and mechanics 
of the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board and 
the Metropolitan Park Commission during the 
months of June, July, August, and September 

The hours of labor of employes of street railway 
companies were regulated to limit a day’s work to 
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approximately nine hours, providing that all plat- 
form time above nine hours be paid for in addition, 
and providing that a day’s work for men employed 
on regular cars be arranged to be performed within 
twelve consecutive hours. 

Members of fire departments of every city shall 
be excused from duty one day out of every five with- 
out loss of pay. This act is to be submitted to every 
city, except Boston and Brockton, and shall take 
effect upon its ratification by the majority of voters 
voting thereon. 

Industrial Education—Any city or town may 
establish and maintain separate classes for house- 
hold and other practical arts. Such classes shall be 
open to all women over 17 years of age who are 
employed in any capacity during the day. 

Injuries and Compensation.—An act amending 
previous acts relative to the form of notice required, 
provides that any form of written communication 
signed by the persons injured, or by any person in 
his behalf, which contains the information that the 
person was injured, gives the time, place and cause 
of the injury or death shall be considered sufficient 
notice. 

An act relative to the penalty imposed on rail- 
road corporations for loss of life through their 
negligence increases the greatest sum to which they 
may be liable from $5,000 to $10,000. 

An act relative to reporting accidents was 
amended to require employers to keep a correct 
record of any accident occurring to an employe 
while at work for the employer, whether such acci- 
dent results in the death of the employe or in such 
bodily injury as shall prevent him from returning 
to work within four days. This record shall be open 
to inspection by the inspector of factories. Any 
employer who fails to keep such a record or to fur- 
nish the report to the chief of the district police 
shall be punished by fine. 

Railroad corporations were authorized to issue 
passes to former employes injured in the service of 
the corporation issuing the pass. 

An act relative to payments to employes for per- 
sonal injuries received during the course of their 
employment and to the prevention of such injuries, 
was amended to perfect it in detail. Regulations 
for the Massachusetts Employes’ Insurance Associa- 
tion were also included. 

Pensions.—The act to establish a retirement sys- 
tem for the employes of the Commonwealth was 
amended so as to perfect its operation. 

An act relative to the pensioning of laborers in 
the employ of cities and towns which accept this 
act provides pensions for any laborer who has 
reached the age of 60 years, and has been in such 
employ for not less than 25 years and has become 
physically and mentally incapacitated for labor; for 
any laborer in the employ of the town who has 
been in such employ not less than 25 years and 
who has reached the age of 65 years; and also for 
any laborer who has been in the employ of a city 
or town for not less than 15 years and has become 
physically and mentally incapacitated for labor by 
reason of any injury received in the performance of 
his duties. 

Wages.—The Minimum Wage Commission was 
established to investigate conditions wherever the 
Commission had reason to believe that the average 
wage paid to employes is inadequate to meet 
the necessary cost of living and to conserve the 
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health of the worker. The Commission consists 
of three persons appointed by the Gowernor. After 
investigation, the Commission shall report condi- 
tions and formulate its recommendations. Its 
recommendations are not mandatory but rely for 
their effectiveness upon such publicity as the press 
can give them. 

Commissions.—The Homestead Commission was 
authorized to continue its investigation and to re- 
port to the next session of the Legislature. It may 
also recommend legislation. 

The Governor was authorized to appoint a com- 
mission to study the question of the support of 
dependent minor children of widowed mothers, 
and also to appoint a commission to investigate 
the loss of life and property by fire and the causes 
of fires within the metropolitan district. 


The State Labor Commissioner reports 
that the last session of the Colorado Legisla- 
ture, in 1911, passed these laws: 


The Inspection of Factories act provides for th 
State inspection of factories, workshops, fetheslen 
laundries, hotels, boarding-houses, etc. It pri )- 
vides that guards for dangerous machinery must be 
provided; proper ventilation furnished; all openings 
or hoist-ways safeguarded; fire-escapes, toilet rooms, 
dressing rooms must be furnished. 

A Workmen’s Compensation Commission con- 
sisting of five men is appointed to inquire into the 
subject of compensation and to prepare and report 
a bill. 

The Anti-Coercion act, makes it unlawful for 
an employer to interfere with an employe’s mem- 
bership in a lawful organization. 

An adequate Child Labor law was drafted by 
Judge Lindsey, who agreed to some suggestions 
and amendments offered by the Labor Department 
This law is considered one of the best statutes regu 
lating and preventing child labor in force in any 
State. 

The Employers’ Liability law passed, is con- 
sidered one of the most efficient in any State 

A companion law to the latter is the Interest on 
Damages law, making it lawful for the complainant 
to receive interest on damages from the day the suit 
is filed, not from the day of final judgment. This 
law tends to stop employers taking appeals and 
keeping cases in court for an indefinite length o/ 
time, as the damages when awarded draw interest 
from the day the suit is filed. 

The Miners’ Eight-Hour law is one of the most 
drastic eight-hour laws, covering miners, open pit 
workers, smelters, reduction works, stamp mills, 
concentration mills, chlorination processes, cyanide 
processes and coke ovens. The corporations, by con- 
nivance and paying solicitors to make false state- 
ments regarding the nature of petitions, succeeded 
in getting enough signatures to have this law re- 
ferred, so that it will not be in effect until passed 
upon by the people at the coming State election. 

Amendment to the Factory Inspection law, putting 
the deputy inspectors upon salary by State ap- 
propriation and abolishing the fee system. 

The Labor Disputes law, is a duplicate of the 
Illinois statute forbidding the importation of strike- 
breakers into the State, and compelling employers 
upon whose works a strike is called, when advertis- 
ing for men to replace the strikers, to state the fact 


























that it is a strike-breaker’s job. Illinois and Colorado 
are, so far, the only States having this law. 

The extension of the Mechanic Lien law to both 
miners and laborers. There were two separate 
statutes enacted upon each subject mentioned. 
These laws give the miner a lien upon the mine 
when the leaser fails to pay wages due, so that the 
original owner is made responsible for the debts 
of a leaser. The same applies to contractors; for 
instance, a railroad company is made directly 
responsible for the debts of any contractor who 
contracts to do work for it. The owner is responsible 
for the debts of the contractor. 


The Commissioner makes the following 
interesting observation: 


The Eighteenth General Assembly enacted more 
labor laws than has been the case with any previous 
session; this may. be attributed to the fact that we 
now have the Initiative and Referendum law in 
force, which naturally makes it possible for the 
workers to initiate what laws they want. 

The Legislature failed to pass many laws asked 
for, and some of these will be initiated and come 
before the people to be voted upon at the coming 
fall election, among these laws may be cited the 
woman’s eight-hour law; recall of judges and all 
elected officers; contempt of court amendment, 
giving a person the right to a jury trial when cited 
for contempt and this before another judge, etc.; 
coal miners’ safety law and others. 


The labor laws passed during the 1911 
session of the Minnesota Legislature are 


these: 


An act increased the amount that can be recov- 
ered in case of death by wrongful act from $5,000 to 
$7,500. 

Assignment of Wages act provides that no assign- 
ment of wages to be earned in the future can be 
made without the written consent of the employer, 
and in the case of a married man, without the con- 
sent of his wife. 

Compulsory educatiun law amended the pre- 
vious law by eliminating the ‘poverty clause”’ as a 
reason for excusing children from school, thus 
eliminating, if properly enforced, about two-thirds 
of our child labor. 

An act forbids the sale of corn shredders in the 
State of Minnesota unless provided with safety 
devices approved by the commissioner of labor. 

The Factory Regulations act amended several 
sections of the factory laws: 

(1) If a machine or any part thereof is in a dan- 
gerous condition the use of the same may be pro- 
hibited by the factory inspector and a notice to that 
effect attached thereto, which can not be removed 
until the machine is properly safeguarded. The 
burden of proof is thereby thrown on the employer 
asjto practicability. 

(2) Where machinery is propelled by steam- 
power communication shall be provided between 
the engine-room and each workroom by speaking 
tubes, electric bells or otherwise, to stop the machin- 
ery when necessary. 

(3) Elevators insured by a casualty company 
were made subject to inspection by the labor 
bureau. 
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(4) Fire protection was extended to “every 
building where labor is employed.’”” The owner is 
made the responsible party. All exits must be 
designated in letters at least five inches high. 
Stairs shall be covered with rubber if in the opinion 
of the inspectors it is deemed necessary. 

(5) The section relating to cleanliness was 
amended by designating the number of water 
closets or privies to be provided for ‘‘at least one for 
each twenty-five persons employed.’’ Suitable 
receptacles for sputum shall be provided by the 
employers. 

(6) Licensed Employment Bureaus act extends 
er law which applied only to those employing male 
help. 

(7) The law of 1909 was amended, securing the 
ten-hour day for women by providing penalty for 
violations. 

(8) Liens on motor vehicles for labor furnished, 
etc. 


The Michigan Commissioner of Labor 
reports the following for 1911: 


The Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law takes effect on the first of September, 
1912. It provides that in all cases where arrange- 
ments are not made by employers to meet the com- 
pensation requirements of the law in case of acci- 
dents and injuries and loss of life that the employer 
can not claim the protection of the fellow-servant 
tradition or any other assumed risk on the part of 
the employe. The limit of damages is $3,000. 

Another requirement provides remuneration of 
$3 per week to an indigent parent when it is 
necessary to keep a child from employment in order 
to send it to school. Michigan has a compulsory 
school law and also a fairly good law on the child 
labor question. 

Amendments were made to laws already existing 
by which the age limit for boys engaged in mes- 
senger service at night was increased to 18 years, 
and boys and girls under 16 years of age were for- 
bidden to be employed around any theater, variety 
show, or at any dance or music hall, or in any pool 
or billiard room. 

It was also provided that the State Board of 
Health shall be authorized to require the re- 
porting of occupational diseases by all the physi- 
cians of our State. 

The Accident Insurance law protects the work- 
men from complete loss in case of accident after 
change to more hazardous occupation without 
notification to the company. 

The Mine Regulations act provides for qualified 
mine inspectors and prescribes their duties. 

The Railroad Regulations act stipulates the 
qualifications of persons employed as engineers, 
conductors, telegraph operators, and flagmen. 

The hours of employment for women and children 
were changed to provide that the work period for 
minors and women in factory, mills, workshops, etc., 
shall not exceed ten hours a day or fifty-four a week. 

The act authorizing the State Board of Mediation 
and Arbitration was repealed. 


Labor laws enacted by the 1911 session of 
the Montana Legislature: 


Free employment offices, to be conducted on the 
most approved plans in cities of the first and second 
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class, to be supported by the cities in which they are 
located, and their transactions to be published in the 
reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor 
and Industry. 

The period of employment of working men in all 
underground mines or workings, including railroad 
or other tunnels, shall be eight hours per day, 
except in cases of emergency where life and property 
is in imminent danger. 

An act defining the liability of persons or corpora- 
tions operating any railroad in this State, for 
injuries received by employes thereof, or in con- 
sequence of the death of such employes, by reason 
of negligence, and to declare void contracts restrict- 
ing such liability 

An act to regulate the sale of prison-made goods, 
provides for punishment by a fine or by imprison- 
ment upon the conviction of any one for dealing 
in said goods not marked ‘‘Prison made.”’ 

An act defining and relating to wage-brokers; 
regulating assignment of wages and salaries as 
security for loans; and fixing a maximum rate of 
interest for loans upon Wages and salaries, and 
providing penalties for violation thereof. 

An act to improve the sanitary condition of 
quartz mines by providing for the proper ventila- 
tion of the same, and for protecting the lives of 
miners, and providing penalties for the violation of 
this act. 

The Coal Mining Code requires mine operators 
to furnish wash-houses for employes, two or more 
places of egress to surface in every coal mine. Not 
more than ten men can be employed in any mine 
until places of egress are completed which must be 
connected with each seam worked and must be kept 
free from obstructions or water, with conspicuous 
sign-boards indicating direction to exits. It is un- 
lawful to place imflammable structures between the 
main shaft and other escapements, or to locate 
powder magazines where they will jeopardize the 
exit of the men from the mine. The operator must 
provide ample means of ventilation affording not 
less than 100 cubic feet of air per minute for each 
person, and 600 feet per minute for each animal; 
also as much more as may be necessary to keep any 
section free from firedamp. 


New Hampshire reports the following 
progress in labor legislation for 1911: 


An act to prevent the defrauding of laborers, 
forbids the payment of money to a superintendent, 
overseer or foreman in order to secure employment. 
The custom had been in vogue in some of our mill 
towns whereby men were compelled to pay a tribute 
to a superintendent, overseer or foreman in the 
form of money to secure employment. 

An act to provide for the keeping of medical 
and surgical appliances in factories, provides for 
maintaining, free of expense to the employes, such 
a medical and surgical chest as shall be required by 
the local board of health where power machinery 
is used: for manufacturing purpose in which three 
or more persons. are employed. 

An act relative to cash payment of wages, pro- 
vides that employes shall be paid in cash or by 
check and not be compelled to accept any goods 
or merchandise in payment of wages. 

An act to enlarge the powers of the Bureau of 
Labor provides for factory inspection to ascertain 


if the labor laws are complied with and to inquire 
into the sanitary and hygienic conditions of the 
workers. Provides further for investigating dis- 
putes relative to wages or conditions of labor 
where not less than ten are employed in the same 
general line of trade in the State, upon application 
to the Commissioner of Labor, who must endeavor to 
effect an amicable adjustment of said differences, 
Should the parties fail to reach a settlement with 
the Commissioner of Labor a Board of Arbitra- 
tion can be created; one to represent the interests 
of the employer; one the interests of the worker: 
these two to select a third. The Commissioner 
of Labor is the presiding officer over the meeting 
of said board and its decision is final, said findings 
are binding upon the parties concerned in said 
controversy or dispute for six months, or until 
sixty days after either party has given the other 
notice in writing of his or their intention not to he 
bound by the same. 

There are also provisions in this law for the 
method of procedure to secure the services of the 
Commissioner of Labor or a Board of Arbitration 
in event of a threatened labor dispute or where 
one has actually occurred. 

An act relating to child labor, contains pro 
hibited employments, hours of labor, certificates, 
enforcement of its provisions by inspectors. Said 
inspectors appointed by the superintendent of public 
instruction. 

An act in relation to Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation, defines occupations com 
ing under provisions of said act. It provides a 
liability clause; a method of filing declaration to 
come under compensation features—the worke: 
does not lose his common law rights under the 
provisions of this act; compensation in case of death 
is 150 times average weekly earnings on full tim« 
for the year previous to accident, in no case to 
exceed $3,000. Questions under act to be settled 
by agreement of parties or action at equity; also 
provisions for lump sum and medical examinations. 


Labor legislation enacted for Toronto in 
1911, is as follows: 


The Building Trades Protection act made pro- 
vision for safety of scaffolds, hoists and temporary 
contrivances used in building. Also for the erection 
of fire-proof buildings of steel. 

By an amendment to the Factory act public 
laundry work must not be done in a room used 
for sleeping or living room. 

The Mining act was amended to secure the safe 
use of electricity in mines. 

An act was passed consolidating and amending 
the Apprentices’ and Miners’ act. 

An act was passed that. consolidated and amended 
the Stenographic Reporters’ act. 

An act passed, revised, and repealed previous 
legislation regarding stationary engineers. 

An act revising and repealing previous legisla- 
tion was passed relative to pawn brokers. 

An act amended and extended the Technical Edu- 
cation act. 


The Provincial Government acting upon 
representations made by a deputation 
representing organized labor in Saskat- 














chewan, enacted the following articles of 
law during 1912: 


The Provincial Railways act was amended to 
prov ide that the men employed in operation of lines 
aided by the Province must be paid fair wages and 
shall work only the number of hours per day 
current in that district. 

An act was passed providing for safety by the 
erection of scaffolding and the appointment of 
qualified inspectors. This act contains carefully 
prepared regulations for the erection of scaffolds 
and for the safety of employes engaged in or about 
any engineering work. 

The Government enacted legislation extending 
the hours of polling in city and municipal elections 
from 5 p. m. to 8 p. m. to afford the wage-earners 
every opportunity to exercise their franchise. 
Another law prohibits employment of white females 
in places of business or amusement owned or 
operated by Chinese, Japanese or other Oriental 
persons. 

The Government also gave an undertaking to 
the deputation representing organized labor. that 
the union label would appear on all public printing 
where practicable. 

Regulations were adopted requiring a uniform 
system of plumbing throughout the Province. 

The prairie and forest fires’ ordinance was amended 
to remove the liability for prairie or forest fire 
from any engineer in charge of an engine if the 
fire was due to lack of equipment of the engine. 


The Idaho labor legislation for 1911 is: 


An act to provide for the protection of workmen 
and employes against the imposing of unlawful 
conditions affecting the place at which, the manner 
in which, or the person with whom, any workman 
or employe may board, lodge, subsist or reside, 
or affecting the disposition of their wages. 

An act constituting eight hours a day’s work 
for all laborers, workmen or mechanics employed 
in manual labor on behalf of the State of Idaho or 
any political sub-division of this State or by con- 
tract or otherwise doing work for the State or any 
of its sub-divisions. 

An act permitting an employe to collect wages 
for a period not exceeding thirty days after the 
termination of the contract of employment and to 
have lien therefore. 

A law makes corporations and other employers 
in any county responsible for the road poll tax 
charged against their employes. 

The Railroad Regulations act makes it unlawful 
for any person or corporation operating a railroad 
whereon steam or electricity is used as a motive 
power to employ any conductor, engineer, fire- 
man, brakeman, switchman or other employe 
whose duty may require him to act as flagman, 
who can not read, write and speak the English 


language. 

The Commissioner of Labor for Connec- 
ticut reports the following laws enacted 
during the 1911 session: 

The Employers’ Liability act was amended so 
that the limit of damages obtainable because of 
injuries resulting in death was increased from 
$5,000 to $10,000. 
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The Public Utilities Commission was authorized 
to inquire into the condition of the plant equip- 
ment and manner of operation of all public service 


companies. Every public service company was 
required to report accidents to this commission. 

A joint resolution authorized the Governor to 
appoint a commission on workmen’s insurance. 

An act concerning blacklisting, providing that 
no person or corporation shall maintain a blacklist, 
unless a complete record of it shall be open to the 
inspection of the person to whom such information 
relates, and to the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Sunday work unlawful unless such employe shall 
be relieved from work for one full regular working 
day during the six days next ensuing. Persons 
engaged in certain occupations, are exempt from 
the provisions of this act, such as farmers, druggists, 
watchmen, janitors or persons engaged solely in 
transportation, or to the sale or delivery of milk, 
food or newspapers. 

An act prohibited the employment of females 
in any saloon, except in a hotel of established good 
reputation, unless she be the wife or daughter of 
the proprietor. 

Contracts for the labor of inmates of any penal 
institution shall be made only after advertising for 
bids in three daily papers and limiting the term of 
contract to four years. 

No person shall, except in case of unavoidable 
emergency, be employed as a painter, carpenter, 
mason, electrician, machinist, engineer, fireman, 
or plumber in the mechanical department of any 
State institution for more than eight hours in any 
day. 

An act concerning reporting of occupational 
diseases, provided that every physician shall report 
in writing to the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, every case of occupational disease 
occurring in his practice. 

An act providing for the recognition of licenses 
granted to a barber by a board of examiners of 
barbers of another State. 

A commission was appointed by the Governor to 
investigate conditions under which wage-earning 
women and minors are employed. Investigations 
specified by the law are to be made in manufacturing, 
mercantile, contracting or public utility establish- 
ments, or in other offices or places of business, 
or in domestic service, and to collect information 
relative to the age, physical condition, hours of 
labor, wages, home work, responsibilities, and com- 
petition with men. This commission is also instructed 
to investigate conditions under which all persons 
are employed in the several State institutions. 

An act prohibiting the employment of children 
under 16 years of age in certain dangerous 
occupations, also provided that no person under 
18 years of age shall be employed or permitted 
to have the care, custody or management of or to 
operate an elevator, either for freight or passengers. 


Iowa labor legislation for 1911 includes: 


The Street Railways law requiring brakes and 
sanding equipment on all street railway cars; the 
Railway Regulation act prescribing: the con- 
struction and equipment of caboose cars; a Mine 
Code; the factory regulation amendment providing 
guards for dangerous machinery, toilet and wash 


rooms. 
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The Employers’ Liability Commission was created 
to investigate, draft bills and report. 


These laws were enacted by the Maine 
Legislature for 1911: 


The Governor was authorized and directed to 
appoint a suitable person as commissioner of labor 
and factory inspector. This act established a 
Department of Labor and Industry for the State. 

A law regulating the employment of women and 
children was amended to provide that no female 
minor under 18 and no male minor under 16, and 
no woman shall be employed in any manufacturing 
or mechanical establishment in the State more than 
ten hours in any one day. However, consent of 
parents may enable minors to contract for longer 
work periods. Also the law does not apply to manu- 
facturing establishments, the materials of which are 
perishable. No child under 14 shall be employed or 
allowed to work in any manufacturing or mechanical 
establishment. School certificates are required of 
children between 14 and 16 before they are per- 
mitted to work. 

Recording of actidents is required of the person 
in charge of any factory, workshop or industrial 
establishment. Report shall be made to the Com- 
missioner of Labor. 

The management of mercantife establishments, 
stores, shops, hotels, restaurants or other places, 
shall furnish women and girls employed as clerks 
or help, with chairs, stools or other contrivance for 
comfortable use. 

A Wages act requires every manufacturing, 
mining, mercantile, street railway, telegraph and 
telephone corporation, etc., to make weekly pay- 
ments of wages. 

An amendment to a previcus law provides for the 
exemption of $10 of the monthly wages from 
garnishment. 

An act regulating employment agencies requires 
that such agencies secure licenses and keep the 
record subject to inspection. 


Labor laws passed by the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly in the 1911 session: 
The hours of labor of hoist engineers at the 


anthracite mines was limited to eight hours out of 
each twenty-four. 


A Mine Code for the bituminous mines was 
enacted, providing detailed specification as to the 
method of work, duties of foremen and employes, 
regulations for sanitation and safety, etc. 

A commission was appointed to report an anthra- 
cite mine code to the next Legislature. 

The Governor was authorized to appoint a com- 
mission to inquire into the causes and results of 
industrial accidents in the mines, mills, factories 
stores and upon railroads, street railways, ships, 
wharves, and in all industrial establishments to 
study the most advanced methods of safeguarding 
against these accidents and to inquire into a fire 
compensation for those injured. The commission 
is to make a full report in 1913. 

A Railroad Regulation act prescribes the crew 
for freight trains and for passenger trains. 

A law concerning school attendance, permits 
children between 14 and 16 who can write and read 
and who furnish certificates specifying same, to 
enter certain employments. By amendments, no 
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minor under 14 shall be permitted to work in or 
about any coal breaker or washery, in or about 
the outside workings of any coal mine; no minor 
under 16 is permitted to work inside mines. 

Factory acts provide for wash and toilet rooms, 
fire drills, fire-escapes, and forbids foremen to accept 
fees for employment. 


New Jersey in 1911 enacted the following 
labor laws: 


All railway and county employes in counties 
the first class shall be paid semi-monthly. 

Bribery of representatives of labor organi 
tions shall be deemed a misdemeanor. Acceptance 
of fees for employment from workmen or employe 
shall be deemed a misdemeanor on the part of the 
foreman. 

Workmens’ compensation law secured compensa- 
tion to the employe in case of injury. The three 
common law defenses were abrogated. Disputes 
over payments are to be settled in the courts of 
common pleas. 

Legislation for mercantile establishments forbids 
employment of children under 14 during school 
time: forbids children under 16 to work more that 
fifty-eight hours in one week or before seven in the 
morning, or after seven in the evening, excepting, 
however, the Christmas holiday season. Regula- 
tions made provide for safety and sanitation. 

A commission is authorized to inquire into old- 
age insurance and pensions, and shall act as a 
bureau of information and assistance for employes 
and employers, for associations of employes or 
employers, and for municipalities and cities with a 
view to aiding and advising them regarding the 
establishment of systems of old-age insurance and 
pensions. 

Another act regulates in detail fire-escapes and 
fire protection for factories. 

An employers’ liability commission was au 
thorized to observe the operation of the Employer: 
Liability act in the State. Employers of labor 
throughout the State were required to report to this 
commission all accidents to their employes wit! 
detailed information. 

An eight-hour day was enacted for employes o: 
public works. 

A commission was authorized to make full inquiry 
examination and investigation into the welfare, 
distribution, and the industrial opportunities o 
aliens within the State. 

An act regulating bakeries was amended to pre 
scribe certain sanitary precautions and prevent the 
use of cellar, basement or place below the street 
level for bakeshops. 


The following labor laws were enacte:! by 
the Missouri Legislature in the 191-11 
session: 

The fifty-four-hour law for women forbids em- 
ployers to work women more than nine hours a day 
and imposes a fine not to exceed $1,000 nor less than 
$25 for its violation. 

Boys under 10 and girls under 16 are not per- 
mitted to sell or offer for sale newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, etc., in streets or hotels nor work 
at certain dangerous trades. No child under 16 
years of age and over 14 shall be employed or per- 
mitted to work unless there is placed on file a cer- 














tificate showing the child’s school record, age, his 
ability to read and write simple English sentences, 
and a statement that his physical development is 
normal. 

A group of five laws affect wages, garnishments, 
aid assignments. 

A railroad law provided specifications for the 
construction of caboose cars. 

The Factory Regulations act regulates the sani- 
tary conditions for buildings or rooms used for the 
preparation, sale, manufacture, packing, storage or 
distribution of any food. It provides for cleansing 
work-places, for toilet rooms, wash rooms, cuspidors, 
sleeping rooms, and precautions against contagious 
and infectious diseases. State inspection was pro- 
vided. ; 

Mine Regulations legislation provided for in- 
spectors of mines and for the safe storing of explo- 
sives. 

The Free Public Employment law requires the 
Commission of the Bureau of Statistics to organize 
and establish in all cities of the State of over 75,000 
inhabitants, a free public employment bureau to aid 
persons seeking employment and persons desiring 
to employ labor. 


The labor laws of Oregon for 1911 are: 


The Child Labor law was amended to prohibit 
the employment of any child under 14 and to pre- 
vent any child under 16 from working in tHe tele- 
graph, telephone, and public messenger service. It 
also provided that no child under 18 years of age be 
allowed to operate logging engines and that no child 
under 16 be allowed to work as a signal boy in log- 
ging camps. 

The law regulating hours of labor of employes on 
railways made it illegal for any employe to remain 
on duty for a longer period than fourteen con- 
secutive hours, and illegal for operator or train 
dispatcher to-remain on duty after a longer period 
than nine hours out of twenty-four. 

The Factory Inspection law was amended to 
increase the salary of the deputy labor commis- 
sioners. 

A law was enacted for sheltering and protecting 
the railroad men from the inclemency of the weather. 

In the fall of 1910 a law was enacted known as 
the Employers’ Liability law. This law was intro- 
duced by the initiative and voted upon by the 
general public in November, 1910. 

An act was also passed, making it compulsory on 
all employers of labor, where more than three men 
are employed, to report to the Bureau of Labor 
all accidents in which a physician was employed and 
time lost. 

The State Legislature of Washington 
for 1911 enacted the following: 


Employment of women in mechanical or mercan- 
tile establishments, laundry, hotel or restaurant 
was restricted to eight hours per day. Employers 
are required to furnish the women seats. Har- 


vesting, packing, curing, canning or drying of 
perishable fruits or vegetables are exempt from the 
eight-hour law. 

Inspectors for coal mines must be appointed by 
the Governor. 
regulated. 


Storage of powder forjmines was 
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The Workmen’s Insurance law protects the 
laborers in case of injuries received during work. 
Different kinds of work were classified according 
to the degree of risk. Compensation schedule was 
drawn up and the Industrial Insurance Depart- 
ment established. The law is compulsory for 
employers engaged in extra hazardous work. 

Railroad regulation prescribes the crew for 
passenger trains and freight trains. 

A commission was appointed to investigate the 
operation of coal mines, to recommend needed 
legislation to revise the existing mines code and to 
suggest amendments. 


The labor laws enacted by the 1911 session 
of the Illinois Legislature are in part as 
follows: 


A Mines Investigation Commission consisting of 
three coal mine owners, three coal miners, and three 
disinterested men, was authorized to investigate 
the methods and conditions of coal mining in the 
State with special reference to the safety of human 
lives and property and conservation of coal deposits. 
The Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes 
were ordered established to promote the technical 
efficiency of all persons working in and about the 
mine, and other industrial plants of the State. The 
Mine Regulations act authorized the Governor to 
appoint a State Mining Board to examine candi- 
dates for appointment as State inspectors for mines 
and persons seeking certificates preliminary to 
mine employment. This law minutely regulates the 
duties of mine officials, and mine operation. Another 
mine act provides protection against fire, requiring 
telephones, fire drills and other precautions. 

The Factory Regulations act establishes sanitary 
conditions for bakeries, confectioneries, canning and 
packing houses and other establishments connected 
with the preparation of food. Regulations for 
toilets, sleeping rooms, and contagious or infectious 
diseases were embodied. The use of polishing 
wheels in basement was prohibited. 

Compensation for Injuries to Employes act 
provides an elective system; abrogates the assumed 
risk and fellow-servant defenses, and modifies the 
contributory negligence defense. Disputes con- 
cerning compensation shall be settled by arbitrators. 
Employers shall report all accidents and injuries 
to the secretary of the State Board of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

The ten-hour day for women was amended to 
apply to mechanical or mercantile establishments, 
or factories, laundries, hotels or restaurants, tele- 
graph and telephone establishments, and any place 
of amusement, or in any public institution, or in any 
public utility business or for any common carrier. 

The Occupational Diseases act provides for pre- 
ventive devices; working clothes to be furnished 
by the employer for those using or handling pois- 
onous or harmful materials; medical examination of 
exposed employes once each month, and for the 
reporting by such physicians of all occupational 
diseases found; that every employer furnish dressing 
and wash rooms for employes exposed to injurious 
dusts and gases, that he provide eating rooms 
‘separate from those in which such work is carried 
on; also proper deviees for ventilation, hoods, fans, 
and receptacles where necessary. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ REPORT." 





RocuestTer, N. Y., November 11, 1912. 
To the Officers and Delegates to the Thirty-second Annual Convention of the American 

Federation of Labor: 

Fre.tow Trape Unionists: The past year has been one of steady, undeterred 
advances toward better conditions and a position of greater influence, despite severe 
trials. The events of the year have brought out the reasonableness and practicability 
of our methods and aims. What at the time our critics and antagonists declared to 
be the forerunner of our ultimate disintegration, only served to bring out the devo- 
tion and the tenacity of purpose of the membership of organized labor, the honesty and 
stability upon which our movement is builded. We have ever made progress surely 
and safely, undeceived by beguiling crusades that, like a will-o’-wisp, allure the 
unwary into treacherous bogs. It is no easy matter to maintain an open mind, aware 
of new forces and tendencies, able and alert to detect the real from the spurious, 
the lasting from the ephemeral, in a day when the minds of all mankind are pondering 
the problems of society and straining after solutions. With the progress of the ages 
has come a widening of men’s thoughts and social vision, a new appreciation of the 
meaning of life with its attendant responsibilities and obligations. Among men and 
women of all walks of life has come this awakening; all manner of social solutions 
are urged; all kinds of associations for the promotion of special reforms have arisen. 
The accumulated momentum of all these activities has swept away the mental atmos- 
phere generated by the old individualistic philosophy, made way for broader, more 
generous sympathies and impulses, and enlightened, scientific efforts to achieve the 
highest development industrially, politically, socially, and morally. In starting the 
forces that have led to these changes, our much misrepresented organized labor move- 
ment has wielded an influence previously little understood outside our ranks. As is 
just, we profit also by the changes we have created, for this wider social vision has 
enabled men to see the justice of our work and of our fundamental principles and 
purposes. Today we find innumerable organizations working independently, or 

- willing to co-operate with us, to the end that workers shall be enabled to have better 
working conditions, a shorter working day and better wages, that our life may be 
wholesome, clean, and uplifting. All of these things are stepping-stones by which 
the toilers climb upward and onward—each step revealing a wider horizon and an 
increasing conception of human possibilities. 

In reviewing the progress of Labor, two viewpoints are necessary to present the 
whole development: A dynamic cxamination to show advancement, tendencies, causes, 
etec.; a static examination, or a cross-section of the present civilization, to show rela- 
tions with present conditions, problems, and needs. Contemplation of the progress 
of Labor reveals the journey upward through the centuries from the status of slavery to 
serfdom, to villanage, and finally to freedom, opening the road to a new plane of 
battle—legal, individual freedom did not as such secure industrial and social freedom. 
The struggle to secure for the individual, opportunity for development of mental, 
physical, and moral powers that he might enter into his rightful heritage, joy in life 
and work, began with juristic freedom and is the inspiration of our present activities. 
To show what progress we have made, one has only to turn the pages of history. 
The organized workman of today enjoys comforts of which feudal barons never 
dreamed—comforts of home, heating, furnishing, sanitation, food, and clothing; 
his children receive in the public schools an education more comprehensive than 
medieval universities could bestow; his opportunities for intellectual stimulation and 
social amusement have increased a thousandfold; his advantages in transportation 
and communication have revolutionized living. These same pages of history tell the 
story of how those who labor have been able to secure so much greater proportion 
of the social wealth. Wherever the working people have made progress, some form of 
organization has been the agency that has transformed individual impotency into 
collective strength—fraternities, lodges, merchant guilds, craft guilds have been 
helpful, but the labor unions, trade unions, have been the most potent factors in 
the forward movement. A survey of methods shows that the forms of “labor war” 
have been constantly refined; free workmen do not employ the methods of revolting 
slaves. As the workers’ organizations were strengthened, more benefits were secured; 


*This report is not complete. Portions are referred to and omitted here. The complete 
report is printed in the official proceedings. 
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as a result of these benefits, the workers developed physically and mentally and were 
able to produce more wealth; with a broader outlook and increased self-appreciation, 
new demands were formulated—so the cycle of progress continues. This dynamic 
examination presents achievements of which we are justly proud, affords encourage- 
ment for continuation of the struggle. The backsets have been temporary; what 
seemed at the time disasters, the historic perspective reveals as incentives to new 
methods and activities; increased well-being has been permanent. 

The static examination deals with the movement at close range, endeavors to 
present forces, relations, activities of a single epoch—as it were, snap-shots of the 
movement in action. Such a view enables one to take readings of our various records 
that indicate our progress at that time; allows us to get our bearings, sense our 
strength, our opportunities. Often dangers loom up large and threatening; injustice, 
suffering, sorrow on all sides, warn us that the fight is not yet ended. But these 

henomena can not be estimated apart from their relations to the past in which they 
ave their origin, and the satisfaction from the glance backward encourages us for 
the work before us. 

The demand for higher wages represents our conviction that a constantly greater 
share of increased social wealth should go to those who create it. The progress of 
humanity results from the elimination of poverty. Poverty means degrading environ- 
ment and influence that result in intellectual and moral degeneration. Permanent 
amelioration of the human lot must have as its basis material resources. The next 
step is to distribute these products so that the greatest number may fairly benefit 
thereby. As an element in the forces determining distribution, the trade union has 
been most potent. A comparison of conditions prevailing among unorganized with 
those that have employed collective bargaining, reveals Ee ee Re proofs of the 
beneficent results due to trade unionism. Higher wages mean better homes, better 
clothing, better food, better bodies and minds, recreation, a higher standard of life. 

The aim for a higher standard of life is the incentive for the demand for a shorter 
workday. The verdicts of modern scientists are confirming the fundamental importance 
of this demand which the trade union has so long been pressing. These scientists are 
warning us against the danger to the race from the continuous in ustrial strain and con- 
centration of energy in modern industry. Commerce and industry can be allowed to 
exploit the leisure of the workers only at the expense of national well-being. The shorter 
workday means‘increased efficiency of the worker in the shop, better, longer, and hap- 
pier living, and development of the higher emotions and eelings. It increases the 
productive period of the worker, lengthens his life, and enables him longer to provide 
for those dependent upon him, that the children may have an opportunity to taste 
of the pleasures of child life before assuming the burdens of the human “struggle 
for existence.’ 

This more efficient, more human worker, demands better working conditions, 
the aim being to conserve human resources. Much has been done to let pure air and 
sunshine into working places, to exclude conditions breeding organisms injurious to 
life, but ever-increasing knowledge and the widening of our conception forbid us to 
stop or stay in the crusade for human welfare. Among all the organizations on the 
American continent working upon the various phases of this great problem, the 
American Federation of Labor is the leader, and has often been the pioneer blazing 
the way. 

These three demands of organized labor are comprehended in this larger and 
ultimate ideal—to enrich, enlarge, and magnify humanity. The influence and the 
potency of the American Federation of Labor are so well appreciated by the thinkers 
and leaders in our nation’s affairs, that almost every considerable movement for 
humanitarian, economic, or political reform has endeavored to enlist our approval and 
support. Men of labor, we play an honorable and important part in the affairs of 
this great nation. We are daily helping to determine its destiny. 

But in spite of many alluring proposals, many new prophets proclaiming, “Lo! 
here,” and “Lo! there,” the American Federation of Labor has ever cleaved to the 
old and tried fundamental propositions upon which we have builded our organization. 
We have not been deluded by fads or impractical visions, but have ever examined each 
new one to see whether it contained that one essential quality—furtherance of human 
welfare. We have been wedded to the cause and to the movement for the pro- 
tection, development, and advancement of the people. We have ever endeavored 
to maintain an alertness, an awareness of the needs and tendencies of the times 
that members of our organizations and our fellow-workers might profit thereby. 
In the political field we have taken advantage of every opportunity, and often 
created opportunities, which, in a fair degree, promised tangible results in the 
interests of the workers, the masses of our people. In our movement the political 
methods and instrumentalities are of less consequence than the attainment of the 
objects which we seek. There has been no factor in all our land so effective in estab- 
lishing the initiative and referendum as the American Federation of Labor, because we 
believe that through that system a safer method would exist by which, with a well 
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organized labor movement, real democracy shall be realized. Here, as in all political 
problems, we realize that democracy will not come to pass automatically as a result 
of the machinery, but only as a result of political education and aroused sense of 
responsibility. Hence, the American Federation of Labor has ever endeavored to direct, 
warn, and rouse the voters of the country to the designs and activities of the forces 
that would sacrifice social welfare to individual, industrial, commercial, and political 
profits. When political machinery renders officialdom responsive to public opinion 
and humanitarian interest, an alert, educated, interested electorate will achieve 
democracy. 

As a result of the recent awakening of the workers of the United States, this 
growing realization of their political power and influence, more progress in remedial, 
constructive legislation has been made this year than in the decade previous. We do 
need new devices and new methods of political expression, but not half as much as 
we need to realize and to use the power that we now possess, to consecrate ourselves 
and our ability to humanity’s cause. 

As labor organizations have been able to secure advantages for their members, 
they have endeavored as far as possible to share these with the workmen not enrolled 
in their ranks. We have endeavored to help them to help themselves, to organize, 
federate, and educate their fellow-workers so that we shall hasten the time when 
poverty, with its fear and degradation, shall be eliminated, and the way opened for 
lasting progress. Rights and privileges that are today entrusted to our care, are the 
fruits of past struggles. We are obligated to preserve inviolate the things entrusted 
to our keeping, and to account for them with interest to the next age. 

As is my privilege and duty, I shall now present for your consideration some of 
the various phases of the activities of the American Federation of Labor not covered 
by the report of the Executive Council, which will be presented later. The phases 
dealt with were chosen as representative and distinctive. Study of them will reveal 
many reasons for encouragement and good cheer. Though shadow and darkness 
have passed over us, yet we have not lost in strength, influence, or organization. 
We are planning to enter upon big and difficult problems and undertakings. 


ORGANIZATION AND GROWTH. 


It is exceedingly gratifying to report the extension and growth of the American 
Federation of Labor, as well as the membership of affiliated organizations. The 
American Federation of Labor issued 260 certificates of affiliation (charters) during 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1912, as follows: 


Department ‘ 
EEE ELC LTE Ee 
State federations 
SE ote PESTA DIANE 57 
Local trade unions.................................... RC a ee ere 149 
Federal labor unions.............................--------- TEA ee SCN Re 49 


2 
2 


At the close of the fiscal year there were affiliated to the organization: 


Departments...... . 

SEES SE ES EE TO Ge 112 
State federations.. 

City central bodies...... 

Local trade unions....... ' 

PE AE TL 


The average membership reported and upon whom per capita tax was paid by 
the affiliated organizations to the American Federation of Labor during the past 
year, was 1,770,145, an increase over the number reported for 1911, which was 
1,761,835. On September 30, 1912, the membership of affiliated organizations was 
1,841,268. 

Perhaps it would be well to again repeat that our international organizations 
each have jurisdiction over the classes of work performed by their respective member- 
ships within the American continent. Each international is composed of various 
local unions. Affiliated to the 112 internationals belonging to our Federation, are 
20,964 local unions. 

The success and the growing appreciation of the value of organization along 
international lines has been particularly gratifying during.the past year. This progress 
is discussed under the section on Canada in this report and in the American 
Federationist for June and September, 1912. 

The State and city central bodies are composed of representatives from various 
local organizations; such organizations are intended to secure for the workers advan- 
tages impossible of achievement by isolated organizations or those who often call 
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themselves “‘independent.” It is an isolation and independence on a par with the 
position of impotency of the non-union “independent” wage-worker. 

The city central bodies and State federations have been of tremendous importance 
in securing for the workers in the local unions and for all wage-earners, improved 
conditions in all the affairs and interests of the working people. 

Our international unions and our American Federation of Labor can do the cause 
of Labor no greater benefit than by encouraging and assisting, in strengthening and 
extending, the power and influence of the State federations and central bodies. and 
by seeing to it that the spirit, as well as the letter of our laws, shall be enforced requiring 
that local unions shall be represented in these bodies. 

It will be seen that there are now 112 international unions affiliated, and from that 
bare statement a wrong inference may be drawn that there is a smaller number of 
organized workers in international unions. The fact is, that during the past few years 
there has been a process of amalgamation. Then, again, others have had their charters 
either revoked or suspended, as will be shown in Secretary Morrison’s report. 


The section on ‘“‘CANADA” deals with the progress of the labor move- 
ment in that country and calls attention to the significant development of 
international organization and the decline of the purely Canadian organi- 
zation. 

Under the caption “Porto Rico” is presented gratifying progress in 
local organizations and the urgent needs of the Island—especially educa- 
tional needs. 

Under the title ‘“CrrizENSHIP FoR PorTo Rico” is given the status 
of the legislation to secure that end. 

In the section on the “BuImLDING TRADES DEPARTMENT” is incorporated 
the department’s numerical and financial strength, and its success in ful- 
filling the functions for which it was created. 

The report for the “Meta, TRADES DEPARTMENT” deals with the eight- 
hour movement of those allied trades in California, results of ‘‘joint efforts,” 
enforcement of jurisdictional decisions, and constitutional changes. 

Under the heading, ‘‘Mintnc DEPARTMENT,” is given the progress made 
by our newest department. 

The report on the “RAILROAD EMPLOYES DEPARTMENT” states that 
the chief work of that department has been along lines of legislation and 
furtherance of the federation idea. 

The section entitled ‘““UNtIon LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT’ presents 
progress in departmental organization, increase in union labelled products 
and efforts to secure the enactment of a Federal] law for the prohibition of 


contract convict labor. 
CARL LEGIEN’S VISIT. 


Upon the invitation of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Carl Legien, 
secretary of the International Secretariat and president of the Federation of Trade 
Unions of Germany, visited the United States last spring. I planned an itinerary for him 
that would afford ‘him the best possible opportunities for learning the industrial 
conditions within our country and getting in touch with the labor movement in such 
a@ way as to understand its various relations. As Mr. Legien had been compelled the 
revious year to decline an invitation to make a tour of the country and had again 
een invited to make such a tour in 1912, he accepted it and at the same time accepted 
an invitation to address meetings held under the auspices of the Socialist party. 
Upon the advice of American Federation of Labor officials, and it was agreed to 
by Mr. Legien, it was arranged that he should begin and complete the tour of meetings 
arranged under the auspices of the American Federation of Labor, and, upon its 


completion, then proceed on his tour lecturing under the auspices of the Socialist 
party. The itinerary mapped out afforded him an opportunity to visit all of the large 
It was arranged that Mr. Legien should 


industrial centers from Boston to Denver. 
make one speech in each city, and have the remainder of his time for conferences 


with various labor representatives, visiting various labor headquarters, investigating 
methods, ways and conditions, as well as seeing something of American civilization, 
progress and natural beauties. 

Arrangements were made with various representatives of local organizations, 
international officers, and other labor representatives, so that every avenue would 
be open to Mr. Legien to obtain the greatest amount of information with the 
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least amount of difficulty on his part. As he does not speak English, it was necessary 
for his addresses to be interpreted by his secretary, Mr. A. Baumeister, who ac- 
companied him. Mr. Legien made two visits to Washington. It was arranged 
during the first visit that he be invited by the House of Representatives to address 
that body. The address was delivered in German and translated into English by 
Mr. Baumeister; then in recess the members greeted him in person. On the second trip 
to Washington, Mr. Legien’s chief purpose was to study more thoroughly the work 
done at the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor. 

Such exchange of international visits are of incalculable value to the different 
organizations. Personal contact of representatives and personal investigation enable 
the workers, though separated, to understand more thoroughly and more exactly the 
conditions and the problems under which the labor movement of the various countries 
operates. Correspondence is often the cause of misunderstanding; men may mis- 
understand or misrepresent and give biased or partial accounts. Mr. Legien expressed 
his astonishment at some of the conditions he found which were so different from any 
report that had been carried to him. The information acquired by Mr. Legien will 
be of greatest importance in correcting misinformation that had been carried abroad 
and in establishing more cordial and sympathetic co-operation between our respective 
countries. Mr. Legien is in a position to exercise influence in moulding popular opinion 
in his various capacities as secretary of the International Secretariat of trade unions 
of the world and president of the F ederation of Trade Unions of Germany. 

hile here, on several occasions, both in public address as well as private con- 
ference, Mr. Legien emphatically declared that co-operation, not rivalry, was the 
basis for the success of organized labor in Germany; that the spirit of rivalry and 
opposition to trade unionism can not result in substantial progress. In Germany co- 
operation in trade union effort has produced best results. He made clear to all that in 
the United States the trade union movement as represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is the only one which is bona fide and that any or all antagonism or 
rivalry should be condemned. He emphasized as of considerable importance the fact 
that several years ago some so-called radical socialists of Germany organized ‘‘So- 
cialist unions,” and that the congress of the Socialist party of Germany then issued 
directions that these unions should not be recognized as bona fide organizations and 
that any socialist who became a member of a so-called ‘Socialist union’’ should be 
expelled from the party. Mr. Legien repeatedly expressed disapproval of antagon- 
istic rival organizations and attempts to undermine the work of the American trade 
union movement. 

The American Federation of Labor will gain in effectiveness and usefulness by 
establishing cordial relations and co-operation with the organized labor movement of 
Europe. Only through the exchange of personal representatives can correct impres- 
sions of our purposes and policies be conveyed. Misrepresentation resulting in false 
conceptions can be successfully refuted and counteracted only by having a representa- 
tive participating in the discussions of the International Secretariat. Therefore, the 
attention of the convention is called to the fact that our organization should request 
a meeting of the International Secretariat in 1913, and the advisability of electing a 
delegate or authorizing the Executive Council to select some delegate in case a meeting 
is held that year, Should it be deemed inadvisable to hold a meeting in 1913, I suggest 
that this convention request that no convention be held until 1915. During that year 
the Panama Canal Exposition will be held in San Francisco between February 20 and 
December 4. Inasmuch as that will be an event of more than ordinary international 
interest, it would be most timely and fitting for this convention to extend a cordial 
invitation to the International Secretariat to hold its meeting for 1915 in San Fran- 
cisco, immediately preceding or following the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, which, I assume, will be held in that city in 1915. 


The section dealing with a proposition for a ‘LABOR FORWARD MOvE- 
MENT’”’ deals with the subject of creating a movement for an energetic revival 
for more thorough organization. The subject was fully covered in the October, 
1912, issue of the American Federationist. 

The matter under the caption “ORGANIZATION OF STEEL WORKERS” 
deals with the American Federation of Labor’s present campaign to educate, 
uplift, and Americanize these workers, that they may secure for themselves 
the justice to which they are entitled. 

MIGRATORY WORKERS. 


The organization of migratory workers has been given all the attention that has 
been possible this year by the American Federation of Labor. The demands made by 
affiliated organizations upon the American Federation of Labor for organizers have pre- 
cluded the continued assignment of many organizers to this particular field. Further- 
more, the organization of the migratory workers largely depends upon the influence 
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exercised by the unionists in the localities where the migratory laborers are employed 
at the time. With no permanent abiding place, with periods of employment of short 
duration and places of employment scattered over a wide area, the organization of these 
workers is exceedingly slow. Local unions in the localities where labor is intermittently 
performed can render valuable service by calling these workers together and informin 
them of the fraternal and helpful attitude of the general labor movement wand 
them, and at the same time give information of the fundamental principles upon 
which the organizations of labor are founded. However, some progress has been made, 
notably in California, where the American Federation of Labor is bearing part of 
the expense of an organizer who is devoting his entire time and devising plans for 
more thoroughly organizing the migratory workers. While the progress which has 
been made is encouraging, it has been necessarily slow. The problem is not one of 
easy solution. 

It is suggested that. State federations, city central bodies, and local unions in 
the sections of the country where migratory labor is employed in seasonal occupations, 
arrange to hold meetings during the seasons of employment and lay before these 
casual workers the benefits which accrue to those who are affiliated with the organized 
labor movement. The American Federation of Labor will also render assistance 
with organizers wherever it is possible. With this combined influence the aims and 
objects of our movement may be communicated to those whose opportunity is limited 
in the study and comprehension of the great influence and power exercised by the 
trade unions of our country. 


ARBITRATION, MEDIATION, AND CONCILIATION. 
(The Erdman Act—Extension of.) 


The Committee on Resolutions at the Atlanta Convention reported a substitute 
for resolutions 46 and 61, which instructed the Executive Council to consider amending 
the Federal Arbitration law so as to include all railroad employes instead of only those 
actually engaged in train operation or train service, as the law now provides, and if, 
in the judgment of the Executive Council, such amendment should be desirable, to 
cause it to be framed and to endeavor to have it enacted into law. This substitute 
was adopted by the convention, with a memorandum directing that when the subject 
of this resolution was considered, the. representatives of the railroad organizations 
directly interested in the proposition should be invited to be present. 

I hesitated to proceed further, because, early in the year, it became appareht that 
the United Mine Workers would encounter difficulties in renewing their contracts 
in the bituminous and anthracite regions. Considerable newspaper discussion resulted, 
and several propositions for intervention were made by outside persons who perhaps 
meant well, but who were not acquainted with all the problems. These academicians 
suggested arbitration, mediation, conciliation, or peace at any price, in preference to 
allowing the toilers to work out their own salvation by means of their own well tried, 
thoroughly tested, reliable trade union agency. ‘This sentiment was finally embodied 
in a bill to extend the Erdman act to persons engaged in and around coal mines, 
which was urged before the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Vhen this was called. to my attention, I objected to its further consideration, as did 
the officers of the United Mine Workers. In the meantime, I had learned that several 
of our organizations, whose members are employed by railroad companies, had urged 
the extension of the Erdman act to cover their members. Anticipating that 
grave misunderstandings might arise and encouragement be given to legislation of 
a character freighted with great potential power that would be seriously injurious to 
the workers, I deemed it advisable at that time to discourage any discussion of this 
gg sa in congressional committees until after the whole subject could be more 

ully discussed and considered in our conventions. 

Some members of Congress and of State Legislatures would not hesitate to experi- 
ment with legislation of this character, in spite of its far-reaching possibilities and the 
grave dangers latent in such proposed measures affecting the rights of the workers and 
their labor power. There are too many who have so little knowledge or regard for 
the fundamentals of liberty and freedom that they would legally tie the workers to their 
toil as readily as they would physically tie a horse to his stake, and it is lamentable 
that there are some who can not distinguish the difference. Then again, there are 
even some workmen who with us seek to avoid the stress and strain of a strike, who 
are loud to advocate statutory compulsory investigation, State mediation, and arbitra- 
tion, and the pronunciamento of an award, with a supposed voluntary acceptance 
of such an award. They do not know that wherever these systems have been introduced 
they have led either to compulsory arbitration with compulsory award, compulsory 
obedience to the terms of the award, or else have resulted in a reaction demanding 
the repeal of the so-called State compulsory investigation and voluntary State 
mediation and award. 

In Canada the reaction has set in against the Lemieux act. In one of the countries 
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“without strikes’ several strikes have occurred, and during this year a general 
sympathetic strike of all workmen occurred in Brisbane, Queensland. The Ameri- 
can labor movement aims to avoid the stress and strain of strikes, but we are 
not led by glittering generalities or vain hopes. We have some realization of the 
elements and equation which prompt men to exercise on the one hand the power they 
possess to dominate for selfish, narrow greed, and on the other hand, the constant 
hope and aspiration of the toilers to be larger sharers in the wealth they create. The 
first take advantage of the opportunities which they can create to exercise their power 
for their narrow, selfish ends. The second, the toilers, realizing that their constant 
material improvement is necessary for the welfare and progress of the human race, 
will protest or strike, law or no law, in the effort to accomplish their justifiable 
purpose. Any attempt by law to curb the right of the workers to sever their relations 
with their employers, to strike, will be resented, as it should be resented. The American 
Federation of Labor years ago took a position of antagonism to any such policy, and 
it is a source of great gratification that I have in some measure aided in preventing, 
either openly or covertly, the introduction in the industrial affairs of our land of any 
species of compulsory arbitration or entering wedge that would facilitate such 
introduction. 

We want peace in industry, but we want peace with honor, progress, and freedom. 
So-called peace, purchased at the price which would shackle the minds and the actions 
of the workers, is no real peace at all; it is the beginning of slavery. Before any definite 
instructions are given to the officials of the American Federation of Labor upon this 
subject, 1 trust that certain well thought out and properly defined principles will 
again be formulated, so that all possibilities of error or danger may be properly and 
safely avoided. 

“LABOR Day AND LABOR SUNDAy”’ calls attention to the importance 


and significance of observing these special days. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR POLITICAL CAMPAIGN—ITS 
RESULTS. 


In 1906, the American Federation of Labor served notice upon Congress that it 
proposed to enter upon a campaign to secure justice through legislation. For many 
years Labor had appealed to Congress for the passage of remedial legislation. These 
appeals to a considerable extent had fallen upon deaf ears. It was decided that vigorous 
action should be taken. As a result of this decision, a campaign was inaugurated 
against one of Labor’s most conspicuous enemies, Charles E Littlefield, of the second 
district of Maine. That campaign was effectual, for Mr. Littlefield, although re-elected, 
finally felt compelled to resign as Congressman. The sentiment against him thus 
created was too strong to withstand. 

This contest aroused the men of Labor. In practically every State efforts were 
made to have men, holding paid-up union cards, seek nominations on the various 
party tickets for election as Representatives in Congress. As a result, six labor men 
were elected to Congress in the fall of 1906—Messrs. Wilson and Nic hols of Pe snnsyl- 
vania, coal miners; Sherwood of Ohio, printer; Hughes of New Jersey, textile worker; 
and McDermott and Cary, telegraphers, of Chicago and Milwaukee respectively. The 
influence of these men was felt in Congress. Their re-election in 1908 quickened labor 
men throughout the country to the possibilities of directly increasing the strength of 
union labor in the national legislature. In that same year additional union card men 
were also elected—Messrs. Anderson of Ohio, musician; Murphy of Missouri, teleg- 
rapher; Martin of Colorado, locomotive fireman, and Jamieson of Iowa, printer. The 
election of these four new members revealed the increasing influence of organized 
labor in the political and legislative field. 

But Labor was not satisfied. The conviction prevailed that by adopting the slogan 
of ‘‘calling upon the workers of our common country to stand faithfully by our friends, 
oppose and defeat our enemies, whether they be candidates for President, for Congress, 
or other offices, whether executive, legislative or judicial,’’ material additions could 
be made to the Labor group in Congress. The fall of 1910 witnessed the election of 
fifteen members of trade unions to the sixty-second Congress. They were: 

Messrs. Wilson, miner, Pennsylvania; Lee, blacksmith, Pennsylvania; Martin, 
fireman, Colorado; Cary, telegrapher, Wisconsin; Berger, printer, Wisconsin; Hughes, 
weaver, lawyer, New Jersey ; Buchanan, structural iron worker, Illinois; MeDermoit, 
telegrapher, Illinois; Lewis, miner and lawyer, Maryland; Smith, telegrapher, New 
York; Anderson, musician, Ohio; Sherwood, printer, Ohio; Roberts, miner, Nevada; 
Farr, printer, Pennsylvania; Maher, hatter, New York. 

The e campaign made by Labor in 1910 was, in a large measure, responsible for the 
change in the political complexion of the House of Representatives. Labor was 
recognized in the appointment of one of the important committees of the Sixty-second 
Congress. W. B. Wilson was named as Chairman of the House Committee on Labor. 
Three other labor men were associated with him on that committee, Messrs. Maher, 
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Lewis, and Buchanan. The other members of the committee, although not belonging 
to any labor organization, have been friendly to, and sy mpathetic with, all measures 
coming before them in which Labor is interested. This committee did splendid 
work during the past session of Congress, having reported out favorably a number of 
important bills, three of which were also favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor and were enacted into law—— 

Labor’s Eight-Hour bill, now law. 

Children’s Bureau bill, now law. 

Industrial Relations Commission bill, now law. 

Other bills and their present status are: 

From the floor of the House there was inserted an eight-hour provision in the 
Fortifications bill, providing for an eight-hour day, now law. 

Extension of Federal Compensation for Injuries Act, now law. 

Second-class postal rates for trade union publications, now law. 

_ Popular Election of U. S. Senators, passed and referred to the States for ratifica- 
tion. 

Eight hours in the Naval Appropriation bill, now law 

Right of hearing, petition, and association restored to post-office employes, 
passed and now law. 

Eight hours for letter carriers and clerks in post-offices, now law. 

Plate Printers’ bill, now law. 

The prohibition of the manufacture of phosphorus matches passed, now law. 

Through the efforts and with the help of Labor, other remedial legislation has 
been enacted, or is on the calendar for early consideration. 

The House Judiciary Committee reported favorably, and the House passed, the 
bill limiting the power of the courts to issue injunctions, now before Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

The same committee reported the Contempt bill which provides for a trial by 
jury in cases of indirect contempt, passed the House, now before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

House Committee on Labor reported favorably the Bacon-Bartlett bill to 
relieve the organizations of labor from the operation of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

Bill to regulate convict labor, passed the House. 

Department of Labor bill, with secretary a member of the President’s cabinet, 
passed the House, favorably reported out of Senate Committee. 

Committee reported favorably the Eight-Hour bill for Dredgemen, passed the 
House, reported out of Senate Committee. 

The House Committee on Labor also reported favorably the resolution to investi- 
tigate the ‘““Taylor System.’’ The Committees on Labor reported favorably the Anti- 
“Taylor System”’ bills. 

The bill creating a Federal Bureau of Health was favorably reported to the 
Senate. 

The Senate passed the Immigration bill, including the ‘‘illiteracy” test for immi- 
grants. The “illiteracy” test provision has been favorably reported by the House 
Committee. 

Seamen’s bill, passed the House, now before Senate Committee on Commerce. 

The Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation bill, passed the Senate. 

The Porto Rican Citizenship bill, passed the House. 

Obtained appropriation of $20,000 from the House for investigation of the work- 
ing conditions in the iron and steel industries. 

Increase in wages for the printing pressmen in the Government Printing Office, 
now law. (For a fuller understanding of these measures see October, 1912, issue of 
the American Federationist.) 

The record thus given has been made possible from the fact that organized labor 
has pursued a practical policy leading to a considerable measure of success. And 
though it is true that in no other one session of Congress has so much remedial labor 
legislation been secured, Labor must yet be insistent and persistent in the effort to 
obtain the laws so necessary to our very existence. 

In line with the pursuit of that policy, the last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor by unanimous vote adopted the following instructions: 


‘“‘We recommend that this convention authorize and direct the Execu- 
tive Council to urge the President of the United States to recommend in his 
forthcoming message to Congress the amendment of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law upon the lines as contained in the Wilson bill to amend the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law; and further, that the Executive Council be, and it is 
hereby directed, either as a body or by the selection of a committee thereof, 
to obtain an interview with the President in furtherance of the purpose of 
this report. 

“The Executive Council is hereby further authorized and directed to 
take such further action, as its judgment may warrant, to secure the enact- 
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ment of such legislation at the forthcoming session of Congress as shall secure 
the legal status of the organized movement of the wage-workers for freedom 
from unjust discrimination in the exercise of their natural, normal, and con- 
stitutional rights, through their voluntary associations. 

“And the Executive Council is further authorized and directed that in 
the event of a failure on the part of Congress to enact the legislation which we 
herein seek at the hands of the Congress and the President, to take such 
action as in its judgment the situation may warrant in the presidential and 
edngressional election of 1912.” 


In compliance therewith, every effort was made to carry out the spirit and letter 
of the instructions, in the recent general elections for President and members of Con- 
gress, as well as Governors and State legislators, for it must be borne in mind that much 
of the legislation affecting Labor must find its expression in the Legislatures of the 
States. It was felt that with the true records furnished them, it was best to leave the 
formative judgment and action to the interest and the true patriotism of our fellow- 
workers and fellow-citizens, with the general additional incentive to increase the 
number of Congressmen with paid-up union cards in their pocket, and thus strengthen 
the Labor group. 

Inasmuch as custom requires the report of the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor be printed in advance of the convention, and this is written before the 
elections have occurred, it is not possible to herein state the results of the election. 
The results, I trust, will soon be tabulated, and in so far as Labor is more directly 
interested, published in the columns of the American Federationist. 

This may be here stated that Labor’s opponents, those who antagonize every 
effort made by the toilers to secure redress for their wrongs and improvement in their 
condition and the attainment of their rights, and others who discourage and ridicule 
the attempt of organized labor to use its political as well as its economic power upon 
practical lines, have not deceived and will not deceive Labor. The organized labor 
movement will contend against every wrong from which the toilers suffer and insist 
upon the attainment of every right to which they are entitled. 

The American Federation of Labor is not partisan to any political party, but it is 
partisan to a principle—to achieve results in the interests of the great mass of the 
wage-earners of our continent. It resents the attitude of those who seek to force the 
workers back into the condition and character of serfdom, and with equal insistence 
it refuses to postpone to the far future, the advantages and benefits of a better life 
when we propose to secure them here and now. 

Taking into consideration that which organized labor has already accomplished 
upon the economic, political and legislative fields to bring light and life into the homes 
and the workshops of our toiling masses, we are fully confident of greater success in 
the future. The spirit and humanitarism cultivated and developed by the organized 
labor movement will find its full fruition in the material, social, and moral standards 
of our people, and will be crystallized in the written laws of our land, and in the 
unwritten laws of our every-day lives. 


The matter under the caption “EXTENSION OF EIGHT-Hour Law” 
deals with the various departments’ governmental work to which the Eight- 
Hour law was extended. 

The following section, the ‘NEw E1cut-Hour Law,” enumerates some 
of the beneficent results from the general eight-hour law enacted. 

The section, “CONSTRUCTION BY THE GOVERNMENT,” deals with the 
adoption of the clause authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to increase 
construction directly by the Government. 


INJUNCTION LIMITATION BILL. 


It is difficult and almost impossible in this report to recount the work in connec- 
tion with the passage of this bill in the House of Representatives to limit and define 
the issuance of injunctions as they have been made to apply in labor cases. The bill 
had a stormy career and it required watchfulness and action. The joint effort finally 
found its expression in the Clayton bill, which was reported favorably to the House, 
and then constant attention and work were necessary to secure its consideration by 
the House itself. It required a special rule from the Committee on Rules to bring the 
bill before the House. The bill was discussed for nearly a whole day in the House 
and then passed. 

Nearly four months passed before the Senate Judiciary Committee took up the 
bill for consideration in sub-committee, and then the attorneys for the interests 
hostile to the workers, the attorneys whose presence has become so familiar to the men 
of Labor, the men who oppose every species of industrial, political, social, and moral 
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reform which organized labor advocates, were present, and a few of them indulged 
in argument. They littered the reccrd with vituperation and abuse, and the Senate 
Judiciary sub-committee seemed willing to hear. 

Because of the splendid affirmative report by Chairman Clayton to the House, 
and because of the discussion on the bill in the House, I was at first disinclined to 
argue in favor of the bill, believing that these records would form the basis of all informa- 
tion for the committee upon the subject. But it was quite evident that the attorneys 
for the opponents by their methods of so-called argument and evidence, and under 
the pretense of argument, at least, not one particle of the latter having any relation 
to the bill under consideration, were desirous of prolonging the hearings. 

The sub-committee had decided not to consider the bill further until the next 
session of the present Congress. I entered a protest against that procedure, and insisted 
at least upon an opportunity for hearing on the part of several trade unionists and 
myself against whom insinuations or charges had been leveled. Mr. Jos. F. Valentine, 
president of the International Molders’ Union, Mr. John P. Frey, editor of the official 
journal of that organization, and I appeared before the committee and refuted the 
charges and insinuations of the attorneys of ‘“‘big business.” We were unable, however, 
to persuade the committee from its course, although, as stated, the protest which 
I entered against the Senate Judiciary sub-committee afforded us this limited 
opportunity for protest. 

The Clayton Injunction Limitation bill is before the Senate, and if the men of 
organized labor but do their duty, and by conference with and communication to 
the Senators from their respective States make known that they insist upon the 
passage by the Senate of this bill, it will be passed before the close of the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

JURY TRIAL IN CONTEMPT CASES. 


That which I have recorded under the caption of “‘Injunction Limitation Bill” 
applies equally to the Clayton Contempt bill, which provides that in indirect contempt 
trial shall be before a jury. Its progress through the House Judiciary Committee 
and the House of Representatives was a duplicate of the progress of the Injunction 
Limitation bill. The bill passed the House, was sent over to the Senate, was 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary, but was never considered by the committee. 

It is reeommended that this convention take such action as will call upon the 
workers of our country (and that they be urged to respond) to meet with and write 
to the Senators of their respective States, insisting that this much needed legislation 
be enacted before the close of the Sixty-second Congress. 


SEAMEN’S RIGHTS. 


The Seamen’s bill, H. R. 11372, by Representative Wilson of Pennsylvania, 
which was endorsed by the Atlanta Convention, was duly considered by the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries at several hearings. After considerable 
change had been made, the bill was reintroduced by Mr. Wilson as H. R. 23673. 
It was before the House on several occasions and openly opposed by Representatives 
Humphrey of Washington, J. Hampton Moore of Philadelphia, and John W. Weeks 
of Massachusetts. It was ' dctented ont championed by its sponsor, Representative 
Wilson, in an able and vigorous manner. The greatest credit is due him for his 

rseverance, persistent labor with individual members, and parliamentary tact 
in making the principles and benefits of the bill understood and securing its final 
passage without any votes cast in opposition. 

The bill as passed meets with the complete approval of the seamen and their 
officials. It restores freedom to the seamen; it provides a standard of skill for seaman- 
ship. It is drafted with the design of equalizing the operating expenses of foreign 
vessels and American vessels. It will tend to build up the American merchant marine 
without resorting to subsidies or subterfuge. It will encourage the American to follow 
the sea as a profession. It will provide in a much greater measure improved conditions 
of life on board ship for seamen. Its safety provisions will, to a considerable extent, in- 
crease security of life and property at sea. Above all and of vastly most importance, it 
will abolish the last provisions in our statutory law for compulsory labor within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. Seamen will no longer be deprived of their individual 
liberty, or be compelled to suffer hardships and wrongs beyond what are naturally 
inherent in their dangerous, hazardous calling. 

The bill is now in the Senate Committee on Commerce, of which Senator Nelson 
of Minnesota is chairman. He left it to a sub-committee, of which Senator Burton of 
Ohio is chairman. Every effort was exerted by us to get Mr. Burton to report the 
bill before Congress adjourned; all to noavail. Instead of giving this important bill the 
attention it merited, Mr. Burton departed for Europe previous to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress and let this measure, freighted as it is with so much human weal 
or woe, pass over until another session of Congress. It is to be fervently hoped that 
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no terrific marine disaster like that which happened to the Titanic, on April 14, 1912, 
will ever again occur and certainly not in the meantime, to rivet public attention 
upon the deplorable fact that the marine laws of the United States are behind those 
of all nations in the civilized world. 

In behalf of justice for the men who go down to the sea in ships, the men of 
organized labor are urged to bring sufficient pressure to bear upon their United States 
— to secure favorable action upon this measure during the coming session of 

ongress. 


The matter in the section on “IMMIGRATION AND CHINESE LABOR” 
deals with efforts to defeat legislation along lines antagonistic to the interests 
of the working people, and to secure the enactment of protective measures. 

It is gratifying to report under the section ‘CHILD LABOR AND CHIL- 
DREN’S BuREAU”’ the establishment of the new bureau named and other 
efforts for child welfare. 


INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. 


The Committee on President’s Report at the Atlanta Convention made this strong 
declaration: 
‘‘We renew our adherence to the principles of the initiative, referendum 
and recall, and we realize that these principles which we have long con- 
tended for are now being very generally accepted, and the last stand is being 
made upon the right of the recall of judges. We can not see the soundness of 
such a stand. Judges are like other men—good, bad, and indifferent. The 
selection of any man as a judge does not necessarily thereby change his 
character or make him infallible. It is not alw ays possible to know in advance 
whether or not a person selected for a position is qualified to fill it, either 
mentally or morally, and -whenever it becomes apparent that any one who 
has been selected as a judge is incapable of meting out justice to all parties 
coming before him, the safety of society itself requires that he should be 
recalled.” 


The last eleven words of this concise declaration tell the concrete and exact truth, 
with the greatest possible dynamic force; they are worthy of repetition: ‘“‘The safety of 
society itself requires that he should be recalled.” This is a complete answer to ail of 
the mythical tradition, glibly voiced by the “elder statesmen,”’ those who would hurl 
the Constitution at every new thought and every proposition made in behalf of the 
welfare of the Ww hole people. In their mental desperate straits to preserve inviolate 
the strong grip of “‘vested interests” and privilege, they bandy words and terms, 
in the effort to caiten the public mind by unwarrantably inveighing the Constitution 
against all economic, political, and legislative reform. 

That great English statesman, William Ewart Gladstone, is credited with saying 
that the Constitution of the United States is the greatest work ever written by the 
hand of man. The organized labor movement accepts this as a truism, but it sug- 
gests the thought that the Constitution, good as it is, and wonderfully comprehensive 
as its provisions are, was not expected nor intended by its authors to extend to the 

people of the United States for all time; neither was it ratified by the people of the 
several States after presentation to them as the last word in the progress of human 
government. Indeed, that this is true is evidenced by the provisions in the Constitu- 
tion itself by which that instrument can be changed. 

We, who are the accredited responsible representatives of the producers of our 
country, take issue with those who, in the language of the gambler, ‘“‘stand pat,’’ and 
who refuse to see or expect any thing good in the minds and hearts of the present 
generation. 

We say that for the safety of society itself, judges who are incapable of meting 
out justice should be recalled. This country, this Government of ours in America, 
belongs to the people who for the time being live in it—while they are alive. We have 
had enough of government by dead men—dead issues—dead principles, and iron- 
clad restrictions. We must expand and progress; we can not stand still. We must 
have restored to the people the unrestricted power of changing their statutory or 
organic laws whenever they find the oceasion and necessity warrant it, regardless of 
whether the * ‘elder statesmen”’ should term it the ‘‘voice of clamor”’ or “the voice of 
the mob.” As intelligent, aspiring American citizens, we resent such outrageous 
aspersions as are hurled at us when we urge humane social legislation, judicial restric - 
tion. and executive restraint. 

The safety of society impels us to seek for ourselves the safest and sanest way to 
preserve our institutions. This can best be done by expanding the power of the 
people through direct legislation by means of the Initiative, the Referendum, and the 
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Recall. How well this has been done, how much is being done, and what splendid 
service the men of Labor have given to this scientific, democratic system of government 
has been duly recorded in the American Federationist of Augast, September, October, 
November, 1912, and will probably be concluded in the December number. The story 
has been told either by our fellows in the States who were the pioneers in this move- 
ment, or it has been told by their closest associates, in plain, modest, unassuming 
terms, which are both a revelation and an inspiration. I hope that our membership 
generally will obtain as much gratification in reading these reports as it has afforded 
me to compile them. I rejoice in the fact that the people generally are accepting our 
advice, and that great States like California and Ohio have recently adopted the sys- 
tem by an overwhelming vote of the people. But we must not rest, or allow ourselves 
to become contented, until we have secured in all of the States uniformity of government 
on the same basis as Oregon, Arizona, and California have set as the sfandard, in 
which popular government versus delegated government has been made supreme 
and the récall has been made applicable to all officials of government, including the 
judiciary. When that time comes we can feel safe and secure that the government 
of the people is in the hands of the people themselves; it will be completely and 

absolutely with no one to say them “nay,” with no power, executive, legislative or 
judicial, to thwart their desires and intents in behalf of better and wiser humane social 
legislation and in behalf of the full and complete reign of human rights when property 


rights make the conflict. 
Men of America, we dare not halt! We must press forward or we will be driven back. 


LIMIT JUDGES’ TENURE. 


In connection with the subject of the usurpation of power and extension of 
jurisdiction, as well as twisted interpretations by the courts, of law enacted in the 
interests of the people, the tenure of office of judges is an important factor. That the 
courts should remain untrammeled in independent judgment and decision in litiga- 
tion and cases coming before them, no right-thinking citizen will dispute, but that 
such judgment and decision should be more in accord with the needs as well as the 
safety of our people and our country is equally true. 

To accomplish this purpose the propositions of the recall of judges and the 
recall of decisions are receiving the consideration of our people. What I venture to 
suggest in addition is, that the judges of the courts created by acts of Congress 
(not the Supreme Court, which is created by the Constitution) shall have a time limit, 
say of four or six years for their terms, subject to reappointment by the President, 
by and with the consent of the Senate. 

In the absence of the popular election of such judges it would afford the oppor- 
tunity for the President and Senate not to reappoint the judge whose term has expired, 
who has proven by the course he has pursued that he is out of touch and out of 
sympathy with new legislation and the administration of the law, and yet whose 
conduct has not been of such a character as legally to warrant his impeachment or 
removal. 

It has too often been demonstrated-in our country that judges appointed for life, 
due to their trend of mind and their environment, are filled with a concept of the old; 
without the knowledge of the modern industrial and social condit' on; without 
the concept of present-day understanding of liberty, equality, and of social 
justice; have nothing but contempt for these principles or for the rights of the 
people. It is true that judges who pervert the law, who act arbitrarily, who deny 
equal justice to our people, are not necessarily corrupt or ine fficient, and the 
course they pursue may not have carried with it moral obliquy, malfeasance, or 
misfeasance. Impeachment proceedings carry with them all these and are therefore 
cumbersome and have proven unsatisfactory to attain the ends which the people 
aim to secure. The limitation of the terms of office, subject to reappointme nt or not, 

at the discretion of the President and the Senate, would be materially helpful in secur- 
ing more general satisfaction and the accomplishment of just results. 


Under the heading ‘‘PopULAR ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS,’ 
is given the present status of the legislation on that subject, recently passed 
by Congress. 

The matter in the division “CITIZENSHIP RIGHTS RESTORED” deals 
with the successful endeavor to secure for Government employes rights 
unwarrantably taken from them. 

The section, ‘‘“SSECOND-CLASS PosTaL RATEs,’ 
secured for tfade union publications. 

Under the caption “Contract Convict LABoR SysTEM,” the report 
deals with organized labor’s efforts to secure legislation restricting this 
pernicious system. 
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The section entitled ““BorLeR INSPECTION”’ recounts the splendid work 
done by the new Federal Bureau of Locomotive Boiler Inspection. 

The matter under the heading ‘“‘ScIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT” has to do with 
“high speed”’ schemes and legislation to secure their adoption by Congress. 

The section on ‘EmpLoyERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION” deals with the decision of the United States Supreme Court upholding 
the law of 1908, Federal and State legislation relating to this subject. 

The status of the ‘‘“OLD-AGE PENnsIons” bill is given under the section 


with that title. 
The matter under the heading “OccupaTIONAL DisEaAsEs” deals with 
Federal and State legislation to protect workers from industrial hazards 


and occupational diseases. 

The next section, entitled “ANTI-WATERED Stock GAMBLING,” deals 
with the effects of this practice on the cost of living, suggests physical valua- 
tion as a method of prevention, and requests that the convention define 
more specifically the character of iegislation desired. 


WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOLS. 


From many of those in school work comes insistent protest against the abnorma| 
ideals and conditions obtaining there, against isolation from the practical, vital 
affairs of life and work. To such, the present tendency in some localities to depart 
from these time-honored customs is a cause for satisfaction. Increasing demand for 
social centers has coincided with an appreciation of our failure to realize the greatest 
returns on the funds invested in school buildings. We Americans have prided ourselves 
upon the sums we have expended for school buildings, and then have usually permitted 
these buildings to be controlled by school directors chosen from the “representative 
citizens” of the town—usually men representing financial interests and the classical 
ideal in education, out of touch with modern social and economic thought and stand- 
ards. These directors, as the custodians of the public schools, scrupulously maintained 
“‘high educational standards’’ that all students might have an opportunity “‘to prepare 
for the University,”” guarded the buildings that no “intruders” might infringe on the 
children’s territory, and, by innumerable, well intended regulations, shut off the schools, 
teachers, and students from contact with life and the work-a-day world. Such directors 
lack in efficiency because they are out of touch with modern problems, needs, and 
outlook on life. 

Experimentation has given a scientific basis for physical and psychological 
development and training, transforming the pedagogic objectives until now the modern 
school ideal is to teach each child how to live and work—how to live fully and com- 
pletely that he may do the best work he is capable of doing, and how he may best 
work in order to attain the fullest life. In order to satisfy these wider ideals, school 
instructions must be individualized so that the needs and abilities of each pupil 
may be considered and met. The old order changes, and it is no longer necessary for 
boys or girls to be sentenced to reform schools in order to secure a type of education 
that appeals to their utilitarian instincts. \ 

There is a distinct movement within the school to bring it in touch with life and 
life problems. There is a supplementary movement on the outside to gain contact 
and familiarity with school affairs. Distinct social, political, economic, and moral 
currents contribute to this movement. The public has become conscious that more 
might be realized from the investments in school buildings; that it is unbusiness-like 
to keep these buildings closed during so much of the time, while they hire or build 
other congregation places. This is but a revival of the good old American custom of 
the days when the school house was the place of public assembly—the sotial center of 
the community life. 

Wisconsin has been one of the leaders in a movement to use school houses for 
political purposes. Two years ago the Wisconsin Legislature passed a law requiring 
school boards to grant free use of school houses as neighborhood headquarters for 
political discussion. Dr. Strong, president of the Social Center Association of 
America, has written the chairmen of the national political party committees, 
recommending that the school houses be used as places for political discussion. This 
question has been discussed in New York City. Other cities, as Los Angeles, have 
found that using the school houses for polling places was a saving of pubiic money, and 
not only did not interfere with school affairs but created common interests. This wider 
use of the schoot building for political purposes would constitute each building an 
American forum where the people could discuss public issues under the best influence and 
Surroundings. Political education of the electorate which must precede and accompany 
political reforms and progress, is stimulated and kept healthy by such gatherings. 
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The demand for social centers gains in definiteness and intensity due to the 
increasing conviction that the affairs of the common life can best be managed by 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness. When neighborhood clubs and centers were 
first established in the cities, there naturally arose the question of the use of the 
school buildmg as the logical! place for these activities. With the movement to enrich 
rural life, the grange, and “the ruralization’’ of the country school, has come a similar 
wider use of the school. 

The Direct Legislation League of Colorado presented to the voters for their 
approval in the recent election a very comprehensive amendment, proposing that 
playgrounds, recreation, neighborhood and social centers, public baths, public libraries 
and schools be placed under the same authority, and that, except during school hours, 
school houses shall be opened to the people for the discussion of public questions con- 
cerning their civic, social, business and political affairs. The evident purpose of the 
amendment is to eliminate jurisdictional conflicts and to render all these public 
institutions harmonious factors in a great plan for the enrichment of the life of all the 

eople. 
° The policy of the New York Board of Education is very broad. Permission 
wes granted for the holding of sixty-eight political meetings in public school 
buildings in the campaign just closed. These privileges have been equally accorded to 
the different political parties. 

Recently a New York School was formally opened as a social center. In the 
neighborhood meeting which followed the speeches, it was decided to give dances in 
the building once a week, singing, societies, lecturers and moving picture shows were 
suggested as means of bringing the people together and fostering a neighborhood 
spirit. The annual public lecture courses of the New York schools arranged for by the 
Board of Education, in the establishment of which I was helpful, have long been 
famous. Some of the most noted people of the world contribute their services to this 
course. Any school might map out similar programs adapted to local or general 
needs, and so serve as a healthy stimulus to public thought and help to solve the 
difficult problem of wholesome recreation. 

In 1910 Chicago entered upon the execution of a general plan for the mainte- 
nance of social centers at public school buildings. These are intended to serve as 
neighborhood a iusement centers, affording opportunities for singing, gymnastic 
training, dramatics, orchestral organization, debating, reading, and social dancing. 
Nine of these centers are open two evenings in the week until the middle of April. 
Seventeen high school and one hundred and eighty-seven elementary school assembly 
halls may be used free of charge for meetings relating directly to school life. Wit 
approval of the Chicago Civic Club, its sub-committee on social centers, a division of 
the Public Education Committee, has united with the Committee on Parks in reeom- 
mending the use of school buildings as field houses for small parks. This sub-com- 
mittee had created considerable sentiment in favor of using school buildings for 
civic purposes and political gatherings. 

The sub-committee on Vocational Guidance is preparing recommendations and 
plans looking towards co-operation between the schools and business organizations, 
in directing school children toward proper occupations and securing additional training 
for children in occupations. According to an agreement between the Carpenters’ 
Union and the Carpenters and Builders’ Association, apprentices may attend school for 
the first three months of each year. The special course arranged for them includes 
architectural drawing, plan reading and estimating, English, mathematics, and United 
States History. 

It will be remembered that in my annual report for 1904, and several subsequent 

ears, I recommended that trade unionists secure the priv ilege to use public school 
me Bal as meeting places. The suggestion was favorably reported and endorsed 
by the conventions. The increasing liberality of public opinion presents an oppor- 
tunity for making such arrangements more general, and I recommend that the mem- 
bers of our organizations renew their efforts to secure wider usage of public school 
buildings, and utilize these convenient public buildings for trade union and central 
body meetings. Such meeting places would ensure an environment with wholesome, 
moral influences. 

Many have conceived of the functions which our educational institutions may 
be made to serve—a conception which rouses them to attain the better things. In this 
movement organized labor must do its part. As in the past the workingmen were 
foremost in the movement for free public schools, free books, and the legislation that 
secured to all educational opportunities, so in the movement for wider usage of school 
buildings and humanization of education, Labor’s influence has enlisted many of the 
forces which are striving to connect our schools more intimately with our social needs. 


Under the caption ‘“AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR EXHIBIT IN SAN 
FRANCISCO, 1915,” the proposition of such an exhibit in accordance with 
our usual custom is recommended. 
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ORGANIZERS. 


The success of every undertaking is in a large measure dependent upon those 
entrusted to carry out policies, instructions, and execute routine work. Their work, 
though often inconspicuous and seemingly less important, is that which daily tests 
character, loyalty, and genuineness of purpose and conviction. The master minds may 
conceive the ideal, devise the plans and methods, but the builders day by day erect 
the structure by which the ideal becomes reality. Faithful, honest, competent work, 
often undervalued or not duly recognized, is necessary to the ultimate success of the 
whole. The structure can be no stronger than its weakest part—the daily work of 
each builder conditions the resistance and the permanence of the whole. Such, I take 
it, is the nature of the function served by the organizers of the American federation of 
Labor. They are the men to whom is entrusted the success and safety of plans that 
have been formulated. Their work has been an important element in determining the 
growth and power of the American Federation of Labor. Their efficient, loyal support 
has been unfailing. Their self-sacrifice and devotion to the cause of Labor ean not 
be too highly commended. Our gratitude should be unstinted and expressed tangibly 
in the most adequate manner within our power. 

Our organizers are men of unusual activity, ability, courage, and personality. 
They area select group who must cope with men of affairs, with complex industrial and 
social problems. As our field and problems become more complex our force of workers 
must be increased, or progress is impossible. As the workers lose homogeneity by the 
influx of those from foreign lands, we must add to our corps of organizers those who 
speak the languages of these new-comers, that we may teach them American standards 
and customs, and make of them American workmen, members of organized labor, 
understanding and valuing our practice ul methods and organization. America is some- 
times referred to as the ‘‘melting pot’’—if this be true, the most potent element in the 
assimilation of these strangers within our gates, is the American trade union move- 
ment. The organizers have performed excellent work, too, in the field of union label 
agitation, a duty assigned to them at our conventions. I have no doubt but that the 
greater increase in the already large number of union labels issued by international 
union officers, as shown by their re ports, was materially aided by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor organizers. 

The total number of American Federation of Labor organizers to whom I issued 
commissions during the past year, is 1,662, an increase of 68 over the year 1911. The 


number of salaried organizers employed during the year for the entire time or for part 
of the year, was 63—14 more than the previous year; eight of these organizers speak 
more than one language. This number of organizers ‘does not, of course, include the 
organizers of international unions, or business agents in many trades and localities, the 
services of whom are greatly in the nature of organizing. 


LABOR PRESS. 


That which constitutes the chief reading matter of Americans, and therefore the 
greatest influence in molding their opinions, is the newspaper. It is of great importance 
that information dealing with labor affairs shall be correctly reported by the press. 
The average paper gladly avails itself of sources that furnish reliable information. 
This is one of the functions so creditably performed by the labor press of the country— 
furnishing correct accounts of controversies between employers and employes, dis- 
cussing new problems that are daily arising, informing laboring men of progress made 
in other sections of the country, and of the success or failure of different methods tried. 
As an educational force, the labor press is invaluable. 

To assist these faithful agents of unionism struggling against great financial 
odds, for about a year and a half the American Federation of Labor has been printing 
and distributing a weekly news letter. The Weekly News Letter has not only been a boon 
to the labor press, but by furnishing information to the daily press of the country, it has 
been a channel through which we have secured wider publicity and circulation for 
accurate accounts of Labor’s position, reasons for adopting such position, and course 
of action. 

It is often of strategic importance in an industrial struggle to get before the 
general public a correct version of facts and conditions leading up to a difficulty, that 
we may derive the advantage attaching to sympathetic public opinion. Often the 
labor paper is the only means for accomplishing this. That union men should support 
a labor press financially becomes therefore a matter of self-protection in addition to the 
obligation devolving upon them as a matter of principle. 

The report which the Executive Council will submit to this convention contains 
a discussion of both ae of the American Federation of Labor, its official 
magazine and the Weekly News Letter. The Executive Council makes recommenda- 
tions for authority to act, w hich in my judgment ought to be given by this convention. 
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The representatives of the American Federation of Labor have been making a 
notable fight for a free and untrammeled press. In line with this policy our official 
magazine is maintained as a free forum for the presentment of Labor’s aims, policies 
and achievements. Since it is recognized as the official mouthpiece of organized 
labor of America, its utterances are copied far and wide by the press of many lands. 
The discussion of current industrial problems, official publications, accounts of activi- 
ties and policies, makes the American Federationist a means of educating thought- 
ful readers and a source of invaluable historical data for students and public leaders. 

During the past years the American Federationist has dealt with various cur- 
rent subjects related to Labor’s organization, with economic, social, and political 
matters affecting the welfare of the workers. In all matters the aim has been to main- 
tain an attitude of entire fairness toward critics and opponents, and to be ever ready 
to defend Labor’s rights from injustice and inv asion. The various numbers have dealt 
with important crises and significant tendencies in the labor world so that students, 
public officials, and interested persons as well as trade unionists have eagerly sought 
the current issues. As the magazine deals with the whole labor field, and advises labor 
men of the progress made and the tendencies of the age, there is every reason to 
desire for it a greater number of readers for the disseminating of information and the 
strengthening of fraternal ties. 

As befitting this year’s needs, the political and legislative situation has been 
dealt with very fully. From time to time, reports from the Legislative Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor have been published which were of vital impor- 
tance to every working man that he might keep in touch with his representatives in 
Congress and know how they were dealing with his interests. Legislative achieve- 
ments have been duly chronicled. All of this information had a direct bearing upon 
the recent election, and served an educational purpose well adapted to make the trade 
unionist an intelligent enlightened participant in governmental affairs. The political 
facts were honestly and impartially laid before the reader; he was left to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Through the American Federationist the feeling of identity of interest and 
fraternity is promoted not only in this country, but on the whole continent of America 
and in many foreign countries. The files of the American Federationist are recognized 
as an important part of the historical records of organized labor. They not only 
officially chronicle policies and decisions, but reflect the ideals and sentiments of the 
organization and of the age. Labor has played no unimportant part in the affairs of 
this country, and that part should be appropriately recorded that future generations 
may interpret our history aright. 


CONCLUSION. 


The past year has been one of tremendous stress, responsibility and activity— 
problems, duties, difficulties, opposition have presented themselves in rapid succession. 
Yet, with an honest and justifiable feeling of gratification, organized labor can review 
the progress made, for despite all hindrance and obstacles, we have made steady prog- 
ress. The struggle has been hard, the strain intense, the forces arrayed against us 
more relentless than at any time before—and yet organized labor is stronger than ever. 

We have fought a good fight, and are cheered and heartened by our progress and 
victories. Organize! Organize! Organize! has been our slogan, and will be our inspira- 
tion for the work of the new year and the years to come. 

By the magic token of that one word,‘‘organization,” the wrongs of Labor will 

vanish; the rights, hopes, and aspiration of the toilers will be realized. 

The he arty and sincere spirit of co-operation that has existed between my col- 
leagues of the Executive Council and myself, has facilitated the determination of 
policies and the execution of our work and duty. We have been unanimous as to 
policies and methods for furthering the cause of organized labor on the American conti- 
nent. The support and good will of the men of labor—the rank and file—so generally and 
so generously given me in my efforts to be helpful to them and to all our people, are 
appreciated far beyond my power of verbal expression. My only hope and aim is to 
serve our cause to the fullest limit of whatever strength and ability I may possess and 
thereby, in a measure, justify the respect, confidence, and co-operation of my fellow- 
workers. 

This report is necessarily incomplete, and leaves much to be desired, but the field 
of organized labor is too broad to be cov ered by any one single account. Our field is as 
broad as life; our problems are the difficulties, the injustice, the sorrow, the ideals, of 
the toilers of our broad land. Our movement is a part of life, with all of its imperfec- 
tions, aspirations, and strivings for the things we would achieve. It is only possible 
to deal most briefly, even with matters that have required especial attention during 
the year. There are many others, some just as important, that have not been brought 
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into prominence because of new problems or changing conditions—these, though just 
as essential to the movement, can not be here considered. But I trust that this report 
will convey some adequate conception of thé work I have tried to direct and accom- 
plish, and something of my desires and yearnings for the cause to which I have been 
giving all of my energy, thought, and zeal. But I count it well spent if the results 
bring freer, better, happier life to all the people. There was never a cause or a work 
more worth while than this. It is an honor to have even the smallest part in our 
struggle for human welfare. 

Entrusted to the keeping of organized labor, are power and opportunity to fight 
for the right, to strike down the wrong, to secure for all the right toa free life and to work 
which will best express the real and better self. For the achievement of those ennobling 
aspirations it is an honor to enlist, not for a battle or a campaign, but for all time, so 
long as life lasts. 

Again let me say, organize, that shoulder to shoulder we may press onward and 
upward. Fraternally submitted. 


President, American Federation of Labor. 





It is true that single trade unions have been often beaten in pitched 
battles against superior forces of united capital, but such defeats are by no 
means disastrous. On the contrary, they are useful in calling the attention 
of the workers to the necessity of thorough organization, of the inevitable 
obligation of bringing the yet unorganized workers into the union, of uniting 
the hitherto disconnected local unions into national unions, and of effecting 
a yet higher unity by the affiliation of all national and international unions 


in one grand federation, in which each and all trade organizations would be as 
distinct as the billows. yet one as the sea. 

In the work of the organization of labor, the most energetic, wisest, and 
devoted of us, when working individually, can not hope to be successful, but 
by combining our efforts ALL may. And the combined action of all the unions 
when exerted in favor of any one union will certainly be more efficacious 
than the action of any one union, no matter how powerful it may be, if 
exerted in favor of an unorganized or a partially organized mass. 





The great aim and object of the Federation is to strengthen fraternity, 
and its method is, by organization, education and inculcation, to place the 
labor movement upon a higher and more effective plane. The strength of a 
chain is in its weakest link, and the Federation, therefore, endeavors to or- 
ganize all labor, recognizing that while many non-unionists may be sym- 
pathetic with unionism, yet that the unorganized are far more exposed to the 
pressure of unjust conditions than are the organized, and being thus neces- 
sarily weaker in maintaining wages, keeping down hours, and resisting other 
encroachments, are the source of constant danger to the organized as well as to 
themselves. And there is this that the American Federation of Labor has 
already done: It has largely swept away the old and foolish jealousy that 
existed between the skilled and unskilled workmen; it has taught the great 
lesson that a man is a man, no matter whether he sets type or scales the 
ladder, whether he sews the garment together or sells it behind the counter, 
whether he makes the machine that spins the cotton or gathers the cotton 
in the field. Whatever a man may be, so long as he works honestly and seeks 
to wrong no other man, or to advantage himself at the cost of another, he is a 
man. The Federation maintains this and seeks to swing all into line regard- 
less of how they may happen to be employed. 
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improvements of Labor Conditions in Germany. 


By Hans FEHLINGER. 


MUNICH. 

ABOR’S open enemies always loudly call for 
L the assistance of the governmental forces to 

“protect” them against the “aggressions’’ of 
trade unions. They try to make the public believe 
that every strike endangers the security of the 
State, and that it would be to the country’s best 
interests to imprison every striker and every person 
“interfering with the liberty of work.’’ However, 
the times are past when the general public opinion 
could be converted to such views. 

There exists another sort of enemies of organ- 
ized labor who are more dangerous. I mean those 
who, although pretending to be friends, can not 
talk enough about the “inefficiency” of the trade 
union movement, thus preventing many wage- 
earning men and women from joining the trade 
unions. Statistics prove that all the talk about in- 
efficiency of trade unions is entirely unfounded; 
they prove that the dues paid irto the union treas- 
ury are a profitable investment. 

During the year 1911 the unions affiliated to the 
German Federation of Labor conducted trade move- 
ments in 9,483 cities and villages in all parts of the 
Empire. The number of wage-earners participat- 
ing in these movements was 1,011,600, and 879,900 
of them were benefited in some way, while 40,000 
persons took part in movements the results of which 
were still unknown when the report was closed. In 
consequence of successful trade movements there 
were secured: Reductions of the hours of work for 
293,316 persons, increases in wages for 592,066 per- 
sons, other improvements of the working conditions 
for 393,618 persons. Besides, there were prevented: 
Increases of the hours of work of 4,350 persons, re- 
ductions of the wages of 15,648 persons, victimiza- 
tion of 5,525 persons, etc. A considerable number 
of persons were benefited in various ways. In 3,499 
cases, involving 304,481 persons, the movements 
resulted in collective working agreements being en- 
tered into between the unions and the employers. 

Although the year 1911 was a comparatively 
quiet one, 25 per cent of the trade union members 
obtained increases in their wages. The extent to 
which each of the main groups of trades was affected 
by these increases is shown in the table following: 


Average 
increase 
per person 
per week. 


Total 
increase 
per week. 


Persons 


Groups of Trades. affected. 


fetal and shipbuilding 
$51,560 $0.40 
41,340 62 


42,990 44 
32,130 52 


30,540 37 
59,770 35 


$258,330 | $0.44 


132,398 

suilding trades......... 66,633 
ransportation and com 

vee 93,272 

Voodworking trades... . 61,943 
lothing and textile 

82,572 


liscellaneous trades... . 170,896 


All trades 607,714 


As in previous years, increases in wages were se- 
cured in the majority of cases without resorting to 
stoppages of work; only 123,057 persons had their 
wages increased in direct consequence of strikes. 

The total cost of the trade movements in 1911, 
including the cost of strikes and lockouts, amounted 
to $3,870,000; but the yearly amount gained by 
way of increases of wages was $13,420,000. 

It must be kept in mind that other improvements 
were secured also, the most important of which was 
the reduction of the normal working hours. 

The next table shows the extent of the reductions 
of working hours obtained in 1911 by principal 
groups of trades: 


No. of 
persons 
affected 


Average 
reduction 


Groups of Trades 
per week. 


21,355 
98,505 
51,236 
23,825 
41,283 
22,499 
38,963 


Building trades...... ‘ 
Metal and shipbuilding trades 
Woodworking trades. 

Food and drink trades.......... 
Clothing and textile trades...... 
Transportation and commerce... 
Miscellaneous trades 


3% hours 
>i a 


The nine-hour day is now pretty general, and in 
the better organized trades progress towards still 
shorter hours is slowly made. -The question of Sat- 
urday half-holiday has not yet attracted general 
attention. 

The number of wage-earners affected by reduc- 
tions of working hours varied considerably in the 
different years for which statistics are available; 
it was highest in 1910 (344,570) and lowest in 1908 
(59,324), when the industrial situation was unfavor- 
able to securing improvements. 

While we have made progress by way of advances 
in wages, conditions of labor and reduction of hours 
of labor, there is yet much room for improvement, 
and particularly so in regard to the reduction in 
hours of labor. 

Eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, eight 
hours for what we will, is one of the, principal de- 
mands of organized labor in Germany as well as in 
America. The unions seek to enlist public sympathy 
where they can, and to educate their own members 
in favor of the eight-hour day. 

At present the eight-hour day is the normal work- 
ing day in a few small branches of trade only. It 
could not yet be introduced in any one of the impor- 
tant trades employing large numbers of wage- 
earners. But the general eight-hour day will be 
secured as soon as the requirements of industry, 
the necessities of the community, and other factors 
permit. 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


{Exclusive correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. ] 


LONDON, Ortober 29, 1912. 

IGNS of general widespread industrial unrest 
S still prevail in the United Kingdom and it is 

clear that the stirring times of the last two 
years have by no means exhausted the vitality of 
our labor organizations. On the one hand we 
have had, during October, the meeting in enthu- 
siastic annual convention of such important 
unions as those connected with mining and 
railway work. Then we have made distinctly 
further progress in that important feature 
of modern British trade unionism, the amal- 
gamation of overlapping unions. Furthermore, 
demands for increased wages and shorter hours are 
being put forward in half a dozen important indus- 
trial divisions at the same time. Altogether the 
labor movement is vigorous and it is clear that the 
year 1912 is not going to close without having been 
signalized by another tremendous step forward on 
the part of our organized workers. 

The Swansea convention of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain was representative of the greatest 
single labor unit in the country. Mr. Robert 
Smillie* was elected president of the federation, 
which was a fitting tribute to the man who has 
given the best years of his life to building up the 
great coal miners’ organization, of which he now 
becomes the official head. It also marks some 
change in the policy and ideals of the federation. 
While the new president is no reckless iconoclast, he 
believes that the men he leads are justly entitled 
to a far greater improvement in their working con- 
ditions than anything yet widely mentioned. 
Smillie is an Ulster Scot born at Belfast, fifty-four 
years ago. At the age of 10 he was working as a 
half-timer in the mills of Belfast, and four years 
later he removed to Glasgow, where he found work 
in the shipyards. When he took to the collier’s 
calling at the age of 16, wages averaged about $2.50 
a day for the best type of men, but in a few years’ 
time they were down to 60 cents a day—a figure 
from which they were only raised by long years of 
agitation, in which Mr. Smillie played a prominent 
part. After the Scottish coal strike of 1894, which, 
owing to lack of organization, ended badly for the 
men, it was decided to re-organize the miners of 
Scotland, and Mr. Smillie was given his chance in 
connection with the Lamarkshire County Miners’ 
Union of which he became organizer, and he was 
instrumental in enrolling some 30,000 men in the 
union. For about sixteen years Mr. Smillie worked 
as a miner, and on four separate occasions he had 
narrow escapes from death in the mine. This 
experience of the dangers that attend the calling 
of the collier was of great value to Mr. Smillie when 
he was appointed a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Mines, and when it became necessary to 
prepare the case for the miners while the Coal Mines 
Regulation bill was passing through Parliament. 

The discussions at the Swansea convention were 
very largely connected with the difficulties of the 


new Minimum Wage act which has been explained 
béfore in these columns. Amendment of the old 
Workmens’ Compensation act was also demarded 
The Scottish miners and those of Durham ask 
the adoption of a working week of five days, aiid the 
members of the federation will ballot upon this 
Finally the miners have drafted a bill askine for 
the nationalization of our coal mines. Th 
mines are to be bought from their present o 
by compulsory purchases at arranged prices. This 
will, of course, be a matter for legislation d it 
can not by any means be regarded as within the 
purview of immediate politics. 

The annual convention of the powerful Amualga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants was held at 
Dublin, Ireland. The membership of this unio 
stands at 120,000, an increase of over 40,( in 
twelve months as a result of the unrest of that 
period. The unions’ expenditure in connection with 
the national railway strike, the Irish railway strike, 
the transport workers’ strike and the national 
coal strike, all of which have happened in the last 
eighteen months, has exceeded $650,000. Here 
again the delegates asked for substantial amend 
ment of the Workmen’s Compensation act, and 
a resolution in favor of nationalization of railways 
was also carried. It was determined to start an 
agitation for an eight-hour day for railway men 
A protest was made against the way the National 
Health Insurance act is being used by the capitalist 
insurance companies to the detriment of trade 
unionism. Finally an important resolution was 
passed in favor of the immediate amalgamation 
of the Amalgamated Society with the Railway 
Workers’ Union and the Pointsmen and Signalmen’s 
Society. 

This is a very important amalgamation scheme, 
but perhaps the most important of such pro- 
posals is that in connection with the building 
trades. There are twenty unions in the building 
trades here of which ten have voted in favor of 
amalgamation. It appears that although this 
approval has been obtained the proportion of 
members voting is very small. For example, the 
great Carpenters and Joiners’ Union with a mem- 
bership of 77,000 records that only 29,000 voted on 
the amalgamation question. Out of 24,000 organized 
bricklayers only a few more than 5,000 voted. 

A strike of over 4,000 men employed in the 
locomotive fitting shops of Lancashire is threatened. 
The men demand an advance of fifty cénts per week 
and 5 per cent on piece-work rates. The employers 
offer half this demand on condition that the mien 
sign an agreement for three years. The men’s 
ballot has gone against this, the three years’ agree- 
ment being specially disliked. 

The woolcombers, dyers, and textile workers of 
Yorkshire show signs of engaging in a general 
campaign for better working conditions. ‘he 
dyers’ application for an increase of wages to 14 
cents an hour was endorsed on October 19th by, a 


| for 


coal 
ners 
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*Mr, Smillie’s photograph was printed in the last issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

















couference and at the same time it was intimated 
that the General Union of Textile Workers was 
considering the advisability of joining the move- 
ment. Next came the information that the wool- 
combers were formulating demands. From the 
report of a meeting of the Bradford district of the 
Textile Workers’ Union there is a pretty general 
feeling that the same time is opportune for pressing 
a demand for more wages. The proposal before this 
inion is that the employers be asked for an advance 
of 15 per cent for weavers, burlers, minders, spinners, 
-awers, twisters, and winders. The wages of tex- 
» workers are very low. The weekly average per 
wit for the men, women, boys, and girls employed 
n the industry in the various towns is fixed as 
follows: Huddersfield, $4.25; Dewsbury, $3.75; 
keds, $3.42; Keighley, $3.36; Halifax, $3.25; 
sradford, $3.14; the rest of Yorkshire, $3.22. 

The paper mill workers propose to take action 


a 


- 
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on the question of enforcing the demand for the 
“week-end stop” or a cessation of all work in 
British paper mills from Saturday noon until 
6a. m. on Monday. 

The Railway Clerks’ Association which now has 
over 2,000 members is a striking example of suc- 
cessful trade unionism amongst that class of office 
workers who have been very difficult to organize. 
It is claimed that an average weekly salary of less 
than $9.75 per week will not support the average 
railway clerk and his family. As the usual earnings 
are well below this, a movement for increased pay 
is to be inaugurated. 

Bakers, both in London and the country, have 
been perfecting their organization for some time 
past, and a national movement is to be set on foot. 
The program for London will include a fifty-four- 
hour week, $7.50 a minimum week's wages in shops, 
and an $8 minimum in factories. 











Y DIRECT legislation, we mean that the 
people shall have the right to legislate for 
themselves instead of having all legislation 
and laws made, as they are at present, by repre- 
sentatives chosen by the people. As “direct legisla- 
tionists,”” we ask that the people be given the right 
to inaugurate and pass upon the laws which are to 
guide and govern them. In order to successfully 
iccomplish this object, we adopt what we call the 
Initiative and Referendum. 

The Initiative is the right of the people to pro- 
pose and enact laws themselves, which would be 
done as follows: If 5 per cent of the people should 
desire a certain law to be inaugurated, they would 
formulate their law, and secure to the petition 5 
per cent of the voters of the municipality, State, or 
nation, as the case might be. Then they would 
present this petition and copy of the proposed law 
to the Legislature and ask it to submit the measure 
directly to the people. The majority of the votes of 
the people would either accept or reject the law. 
This is the initiative form, giving the people the 
right to inaugurate and adopt their own laws. 

The Referendum is the right to refer all laws 
that have been passed by the Legislature or council 
or Congress, as the case may be, to the people. As 
“direct legislationists,’’ we ask that all laws which 
have been passed by the Legislature shall remain in 
abeyance, say for a period of ninety days, before 
they would go into effect. During that time the 
laws should be published so that all could read and 
become familiar with their purport. Then, if there 
was any law, or a number of them, to which a per- 
centage of the people, say 5 per cent, should not 
agree, they would petition the Legislature and 
demand that such laws be submitted to a vote of the 
people. It would then be the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to refer the law by Referendum to a direct vote 
of the people. Then the majority vote of the 
people would determine, and would either reject 


Direct Legislation. 


By W. D. Manon. 












or accept the laws. Should the people then endorse 
them, they would become laws. Should the 
people veto them, then they could not become 
laws. This is the proposition that gives the people 
the right to vote upon all laws that are passed for 
their government. 

In the opinion of the “direct legislationists,”’ we 
have reached the period in the advancement of 
civilization where a change should be made in the 
power of law-making, as outlined above. The 
human family in its onward progress has gone from 
age to age advancing, and with these advancements, 
we have changed our industrial and various other 
conditions of life, with the exception of that of 
government. It is unnecessary for me to call 
attention to the fact that the various changes have 
finally brought us to what is known as the organized 
commercial age of the world; an age in which, 
under our present form of legislation, a few men are 
enabled to dominate the political and industrial 
conditions of the day. The truth is that we are 
still attempting to carry on our Government and 
inaugurate our laws through an ancient and crude 
system which came down to us from the Middle 
Ages. The representative form of government was 
the first step from monarchy. It was a wise one in 
its day, and met the conditions of the hour for 
which it was inaugurated, but the changed condi- 
tions in all other walks of life have gone on ad- 
vancing, while in legislative matters we have stood 
still and have not kept pace with the education and 
spirit of the time. 

The representative form of government is not 
bringing to the great mass of the people the condi- 
tions they should enjoy. I know that when we 
come to discuss this question our opponents will 
point out the fact that in order to adopt direct 
legislation we would have to change our Constitu- 
tion. Now, I would remind the opponents that the 
principle upon which this republic was formed was 
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the Declaration of Independence, and not the Con- 
stitution. The Declaration of Independence was the 
work of patriots, while the Constitution was the 
work of politicians. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence sets forth this principle and it was the 
principle upon which this Government was estab- 
lished and the one that has inspired every patriotic 
statesman and citizen from that day down to the 
present. ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just power from the consent of the governed; 
that whensoever any form of government becomes 
destructive to these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, layi ing its foundation on such princi- 
ples, and organizing its power in such form as, to 
them, shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” 

Following this principle laid down by the founders 
of our republic, as “direct legislationists,”” we main- 
tain the time has come to improve our form of gov- 
ernment to make a change in line with the spirit of 
the age, a democratic change, one that will give 
to the people the right to protect themselves and to 
advance and promote their happiness. 

As “direct legislationists,’’ we claim the repre- 
sentative form of government has not brought 
equality to all men. With the organizations and 
combinations of wealth, the representative form of 
government has been prostituted and, instead of 
legislating for the masses, it is today legislating 
for the classes and to the detriment of the great 
masses. We are no longer a free people. The 
argument that the power of government rests in 
the hands of the people is not true. Instead of 
being, “‘a government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people,” we are a judicially ruled people. 
Even what little legislation we do secure must pass 
to review before the judicial rulers of the land, who 
control and say whether it shall be, or shall not be. 
So, at the end, even our representative form of 
legislation is in the hands of a few judges instead of, 
as it should be, in the hands of all the people. 


We maintain that the laws should be so plain ’ 


that every person could thoroughly understand 
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them, for it is declared that ignorance of law shall] 
not excuse any one. Yet the conditions surrouiding 
our laws today are such that we are compelled to 
maintain and support an army of experts and 
trained lawyers in order to interpret and deterinine 
what the law is. In the opinion of the “direct 
legislationists’’ the representative form of Govern 
ment has led us into this condition of affairs from 
which we can only be relieved by changing the con- 
ditions and adopting direct legislation through the 
Initiative and Referendum, and thus pass to the 
people the rights to enact rules and laws under which 
they must live. 

The bugaboo that we must not change our 
Constitution is amusing when one thinks about it 
Have we no right to improve our form of govern- 
ment and establish up-to-date conditions, the same 
as the framers of our Constitution had? ‘The 
framers of the Constitution had no idea that they 
were legislating for future generations. They 
were meeting the conditions of the hour and doing 
the best they could. There is no question but what 
the patriotic men who were in that gathering would 
have shrunk from any such responsibility had they 
ever thought that the forms of government they 
were outlining then were to be upheld and to govern 
generations in the future. 

You must understand the conditions under 
which the framers of the Constitution worked. 
They had no conception of the modern organization 
of wealth. They had never heard the whistle of a 
steam railroad engine. They knew nothing of coal 
barons and sugar trusts. Electricity, telegraphs, 
and telephones were yet slumbering in the womb of 
time, all unknown to the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The great trouble with us as a people is, we have 
the habit of attaching a reverence to things that are 
old, and look upon them as something superhuman, 
tinged with the divine, but when properly analyzed 
we find they were only the work of man. So we 
should not let these questions of the opposition 
stand in our way in working for the establishment 
of direct legislation. It will give to the people 
absolute democracy, and with direct legislation \ 
are enabled from time to time to establish such 
reforms, and to promote such policies of govern 
ment as are desired by the people. 





| SING THE BATTLE SONG. 


By Harry Kemp. 


I sing the song of the great clean guns that 
belch forth death at will. 
“Ah, but the wailing mothers, the lifeless 


? 


forms and still! 


I sing the song of the billowing flags, the 
bugles that cry before. 

**Ah, but the skeletons flapping rags, the lips 
that speak no more!”’ 


I sing the clash of bayonets, of sabres that 
flash and cleave. 

“And wilt thou sing the maimed ones, too, 
that go with pinned-up sleeve?” 


I sing acclaiméd generals that bring the 
victory home. 

“Ah, but the broken bodies that drip like 
honey-comb!”’ 


I sing of hosts triumphant, long ranks of 


marching men. 


“‘And wilt thou sing the shadowy hosts that 
never march again?” 














conclude this historical presentation 

of organized labor’s influence and par- 
ticipation in the movement to secure legis- 
lation which enables the people to retain 
ultimate control over all law-making 
agencies. Labor has established an honorable 
record which is an earnest of what will be added 
as a result of undiminished efforts in the vears 
to come. 


e- following letters and documents 


Pennsylvania. 


NANTICOKE, Pa., May 1, 1912. 

During the 1911 session of the Legislature, a 
public meeting was held in Harrisburg, under the 
joint auspices of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor and the State Grange. This meeting was 
addressed by the following speakers: Hon. William 
Creasy, Master of the Grange; Hon. Clyde Kelly, 
the introducer of a pending act in the Legislature 
on the Initiative and Referendum; United States 
Senators Clapp and Owen; Elmer E. Greenawalt, 
President of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 
and others. 

No active position was taken on the Commission 
Form of Government question although it has been 
made applicable by the Legislature to cities of the 
second class, such as Pittsburg and Scranton. 
The Recall has recently been made one of the 
political demands of the State Federation of Labor. 
The Uniform Primary act has been in action here 
for some years. While the Federation made no 
original demand for its establishment, it did co- 
operate in every possible way to have it adopted as 
a political system. 

I am sending you copies of two resolutions adopted 
at the 1910 and 1911 conventions of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation for you to place in the 
record as to the attitude of the organized workmen 
of Pennsylvania on the questions included under 
the heading, Popular Government. Fraternally 
yours, C. F. Quinn, Secretary- Treasurer, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. 
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INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. 


GROWTH OF THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 
IN THE UNiteD STATES. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
ParT V. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


Rhode Island. 


Woonsocket, R. I., May 9, 1912. 

The labor movement has done nothing in this 
city yet in regard to Direct Primaries, Initiative, 
Referendum, and Recall. The legislative acts that 
we have taken part in are the Fifty-four Hour bill 
for women and minors, and especially the bill to 
abolish the Property Qualification act.* 

I was a member of the delegation that interviewed 
the Governor, in association with Secretary Albert 
Hibbert of the United Textile Workers and several 
others of the State. State Senator Samuel 
Ross of Massachusetts spoke at a public hearing 
for our Legislative Committee and before the 
committee of the Legislature to which this bill had 
been referred. After waiting a reasonable length 
of time and seeing that the committee did not report 
the bill to the House, the Central Labor Union of 
Woonsocket passed resolutions asking the committee 
to report said bill to the House for consideration. 

I sent a copy of the resolution to each member of 
the committee. Finally as no action was taken after 
this appeal was made, the Honorable Albert West, 
Democratic leader of the House, at our request, 
kindly consented to introduce a resolution asking 
that the bill be taken from the committee and re- 
ported to the House for consideration. This resolu- 
tion was defeated by a Republican majority and 
when the Legislature adjourned, the bill was still 
in the hands of the committee. Fraternally yours, 

FRANK FITzPaTRIcK, Secretary, 
Woonsocket Central Labor Union. 


Texas. 


Austin, Texas, April, 27, 1912." 

In regard to the movement in Texas in favor of 
the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall, I wish to 
report that this subject is now in the hands of a 





*The above account illustrates the continuous struggle of 
the working people for popular government. It is particularly 
noteworthy that in Rhode Island, the last State in which a 

roperty qualification is required in order to possess the 
Coan, that the workers are still contending for the same 
right that is granted other citizens who are blessed with 
more of this world’s goods.—S. G 
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State organization for its promotion. This organiza- 
tion is composed of men of prominence in all walks 
of life-who are co-operating with our labor union 
men. 

Austin has a Commission Form of Government 
with Direct Primaries and the people are so well 
satisfied over improved conditions under this new 
system that it would take a revolution to change 
it and go back to the old ward aldermanic system. 

Of course we have also the Initiative, Referendum, 
and Recall provided for in our new city charter. 
It is well to add that the new city charter provides 
for the eight-hour day on all municipal work, and 
an ordinance provides $1.75 per day as the minimum 
wage. The Commissioners strictly enforce the 
provisions as to hours, and in many cases higher 
wages than the minimum are paid. Fraternally 
yours, 

J. B. STEPHENSON, Secretary, 
Austin Typographical Union No. 138. 


DENISON, TExas, May 11, 1912. 

For sometime the labor forces in Texas have 
been battling for the Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall, and have been only partially successful, 
owing to the grip “‘big business” and the ‘‘interests” 
have upon the affairs of our State. The officers 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor have had 
charge of this work through the Joint Labor Legis- 
lative Board. 

Six or seven years ago, Denison adopted the Com- 
mission Form of Government and three members 
of the charter committee were men from the ranks 
of union labor. In that charter, at the insistence of 
the labor representatives, the Initiative, Refer- 
endum, and Recall was written. It is there today 
and everybody recognizes the protection it gives the 
citizens against franchise grabbers and others 
seeking special privileges. Any proposition involv- 
ing the rights of citizens must now be submitted to 
a vote of the qualified electors of the city. 

The laws governing the primary elections are so 
stringent that the result is, the primary is the real 
election for all State, county, and precinct officers 
as well as Congressmen. In the selection of United 
States Senators, chicanery is practicéd, though 
there is a decided improvement over former 
methods. All classes of people, following the ex- 
ample of the trade unionists, refuse to be longer 
hoodwinked by politicians and self-seekers. Frater- 
nally yours, 

R. M. HAtey, Secretary, 
Denison Labor Trades Council. 


Paris, Texas, April 30, 1912. 

We have no direct Commission Form of Govern- 
ment in our city yet. Our city government is com- 
posed of a mayor and four aldermen who -have 
power to create, abolish, fill and vacate all needed 
subordinate offices; in fact, the system prevailing 
here is a modification of the Galveston idea suited 
to the needs of a small town. 

Primaries are direct for all offices including 
United States Senators, although of course the 
latter officials are formally selected by the Legisla- 
ture. 

No defined action has as yet been taken relative 
to the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall, but the 
laboring men are working for Judge W. F. Ramsey, 
one of the gubernatorial candidates who has 
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pledged himself fairly and fully on these measures, 
The agitation to this end has grown largely out of 
the work of the Legislative Committee of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor. T. C. Jennings 
Chairman of the Committee, has been very active. 
I feel that much good will result from the efforts 
of united labor in fighting for these measures 
Locally, A. W. Maville, President of the Paris 
Trades Council and editor of our local daily, is 
probably the most active and influential advocate 
of these measures for improved popular govern- 
ment. Fraternally yours, 
J. J. Cunnincuam, Secretary, 
Paris Trades Counc 


Waco, Texas, May 5, 191 
We have had two conventions in behalf of the 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall inthis State 
in the last few months; the first one here in our city, 
and the last one in Dallas a few weeks ago. To this 
last convention our Trades Council sent five d 
gates and a large number of the local unions of the 
city also sent delegates, so in all about fifteen labor 
delegates went from Waco, one of whom was 
selected State Secretary. 
After the Texas Federation of Labor Conventio: 
I shall take up the work anew and report to y 
We shall call upon Brother John R. Spen 
Secretary-Treasurer of the State Federation 
Labor, and the Hon. John Maxwell to assist 
as these two are very thoroughly informed on all 
questions of popular government. They have been 
very active in the movement for a number of yea 
Fraternally yours, 
A. H. B. CorNELIUSEN, Secretary, 
Central Labor Counci 


Washington. 


SEATTLE, WasSH., June 20, 1912. 

Concerning organized labor’s part in securing 
direct legislation, your inquiries were referred to 
Mr. Charles Case, President of our State Fede: 
tion of Labor, because he is better informed upon 
this subject than any one else in the State, 
but since I was directly connected with the charter 
provision that we now enjoy on direct legislation, 
I will give you a brief history of such legislatio: 

The constitution of the State has a clause that 
gives cities of the first class with a population of 
20,000 or more the right to draft their own charter 
Such charter shall be subject to the laws of th: 
State, thus we have two methods of amending 
our city charter. One is to circulate a petition 
among the electors, containing the proposed 
amendment, and when eight per cent of such 
electors have signed the petition the city council 
must submit such charter amendment to tl 
voters at the next regular election. This power | 
granted us both by a State law and also a clau 
in our city charter. The second way is to persua: 
the council to submit amendments to the peo} 
by ordinance. 

Three organizations, the Municipal Ownership 
League, the Civic Federation, and the Central Lab 
Council co-operated through their respective leg 
lative committees consisting of our present May: 
George Cottrell, and Joe Smith, Luther Kirk- 
patric (a former member of the Legislature), ’ 
Yosenhanna, A. Backes and Paul K. Mohr. 

The Initiative and Referendum amendmen, 








drawn up by Cottrell, was copied after the Okla- 
homa law and circulated by the members of the 
above named committee. A separate charter 
imendment, providing for the referendum on all 
ranchise ordinances was also circulated by this 
committee. My activities as Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Labor Council were 
to the extent that out of 3,500 signatures secured, 
| got on both petitions 2,900 names by my own 
ndividual efforts. 

This delegation first, however, used its efforts to 
persuade the city council to submit these two 
imendments to the people at a special election, 
jut it refused to do so. These amendments were 
submitted to the voters and approved at the 
regular city election, March, 1908. After a test in 
the Supreme Court, advocated by organized labor, 
ind to which I was a party, these amendments 
gave the people the right and power to legislate 
for themselves directly. Fraternally yours, 

PauL K. Monr, 
Chairman of Legislative Committee, 
Central Labor Council 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON, January 29, 1912. 

In behalf of representatives of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, Farmers’ Unions, State Grange, 
State Direct Legislation League, Club women, and 
others who rendered valuable assistance in the 
cause of legislation for the people, I wish to report 
that at a meeting held in North Yakima, Washing- 
ton, a permanent organization was formed under 
the name of Joint Legislative Committee of Wash- 


ington State Federation of Labor, the Direct 
Legislation League, Farmers’ Unions, and State 
Grange. 


Its objects are: 

First, to secure the adoption of the Initiative, 
Referendum, and Recall amendments now before 
the people. 

Second, to secure the submission to the people by 
the next Legislature of an amendment extending to 
the people the power to initiate amendments to the 
constitution. 

Third, to secure at such times and in such man- 
ner as may be deemed advisable, the enactment of 
the measures that will conserve and extend the 
powers of the people to rule themselves and elect 
their public servants. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring legislation 
providing for the election of delegates to national 
conventions to nominate presidents and vice- 
presidents by the Direct Primary, the Recall of 
judges, the election of United States Senators by a 
direct vote of the people, and a thorough corrupt 
practices act. 

For the purpose of furthering these objects 
reports have been prepared and given publicity. 
The all important work before voters who believe 
in a government of, by, and for the people, is a cam- 
paign of education in behalf of the amendments 
submitted to be voted upon in November, 1912; 
namely, the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. 


Hand in hand with this will go a campaign in 
behalf of a Legislature which will submit a further 
amendment granting to the people the right to 
amend their constitution by the Initiative and for 
a Governor who realizes that our people are capable 
of direct self-government. 

The Joint Legislative Committee will direct 
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such a campaign; will make every possible effort to 
give publicity to the amendments before the 
people; will direct and aid in pledging legislative 
and gubernatorial candidates for necessary further 
amendments, and will give all possible publicity 
to the attitude of political aspirants toward this 
issue. In fact, we will make it the issue in the 
campaign. 

The opportunity will then be afforded every 
voter who believes in direct legislation to vote 
for the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall as sub- 
mitted, and for candidates who believe in the 
much-needed right to amend the State constitution 
by the Initiative. 

We will do our part. If special privilege continues 
in the saddle it will be because a majority (not.a 
minority as at present) of the people so ordain. 

As a result of this campaign we have already 
secured the enactment of a measure providing for 
the Initiative and Referendum during the last 
session of the Legislature. The bill finally passed 
requires ten and six per cent respectively on 
Initiative and Referendum petitions. The time 
which laws enacted shall be in force before being 
subject to amendment is two years. No measure 
can be enacted or rejected by the Initiative or Refer- 
endum unless one-third of all the votes cast at such 
election voted on the issue is attached. These latter 
features were presented as amendments, in which 
we acquiesced, believing they were but slightly, if 
at all, detrimental to the successful workings of the 
Initiative and Referendum. Every effort was made 
by political and ‘‘special interests’’ legislators to 
defeat this measure by amending it with a view 
to making it as near valueless as possible. 

We failed to secure the passage of a bill giving the 
people the right to submit constitutional. amend- 
ments under the Initiative. Had we been willing 
to accept the terms offered (sixty per cent of all votes 
cast in the election must be in favor of a con- 
stitutional amendment to adopt same) we could 
have secured its passage. Better, a thousand times 
better, to do without it than to encumber our con- 
stitution with an initiative amendment that we 
could not use. A majority of the votes cast for a 
constitutional amendment always has been suffi- 
cient to adopt it heretofore, why sixty per cent of all 
votes cast in the election under the initiative 
method? 

The Recall bill, after a stormy time, finally 
passed both House and Senate after an amendment 
was added to exempt judges of the Supreme Court 
from the provisions of the Recall. 

An attempt was made to repeal the second 
choice provisions of the primary law along with 
other radical changes, but due to our vigorous 
efforts, our primary law remains unchanged. 

Much credit is due to personal sacrifices dnd 
untiring effort on the part of many individual 
members at home, in the furtherance of work accom- 
plished during that session of the Legislature. 
Many appeals were sent to individuals and organiza- 
tions to petition, write, or telegraph their repre- 
sentatives on the issues before them. Such requests 
invariably brought prompt responses. 

Among those who personally participated in the 
work at Olympia, and to whom the’ people of our 
State are indebted for valuable services rendered, 
were: 

State Federation of Labor: Messrs. P. W. Dowler, 
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C. O. Young, Pete Henretty, P. K. Mohr, G. F. 
Staub, F. Gatz, Robert Harlan, Chas. Perry Taylor, 
Jas. Durham, Alice Lord, Lorah Zach, Robert 
Hesketh. 

Farmers’ Union: Messrs. R. B. Martin, Chair- 
man Temporary Joint Legislative Committee, A. 
McCurtain, W. H. Childs, W. B. Davis, R. E. 
Darling. 

State Grange: Messrs. C. B. Kegley, Geo. 
Hingston, H. D. Jory, F. J. Chamberlain, C. E. 
Cline, J. O. Wing. 

Women Workers: Dr. Theresa McMahon, Mrs. 
E. P. Fick, Mrs. Blanche Mason, L. R. Case. 
Fraternally yours, 

CHarLes R. Case, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Washington State Federation of Labor. 


Wisconsin. 


ASHLAND, Wis., May 13, 1912. 

In 1905, the Central Labor Council of this city 
adopted a resolution advocating the Initiative 
and Referendum, but not the Recall, and had it 
introduced in our city council, where it has since 
slumbered. Under State legislation, Ashland and all 
other cities of Wisconsin now have these features 
in city governments. So far as I know, local or- 
ganizations never took any active steps in securing 
Direct Primaries, though it is a fact that largely 
through the support of the intelligent organized 
labor vote that we have Direct Primaries established 
in our State. Commission Form of Government 
was voted down here in February. Labor took 
no part in the campaign as an organization, though 
I think most union men were opposed to the form 
of commission government that was advocated at 
that time. Fraternally yours, 

Grant CuHiLps, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 14, 1912. 

Replying to your circular relative to Direct 
Primaries, Commission Form of Government, and 
the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall, I beg to 
advise you of the position of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor on the last named principle 
as taken from its platform, which reads as follows: 

“Direct legislation, or the principle of Initiative, Referendum 
and Recall, in all legislation. (By this is meant control of 
legislation by the voters and the right of removal of unfaithful 
representatives; no law could be passed without the consent 
of the people. thus insuring a government secure from the 
influence of the representatives of monopolies and centralized.)”’ 

Beginning with the year 1905, when the Wis- 
consin labor party (the Social Democratic party) 
sent its first group of members to the Legislature, 
the first real active work for the Initiative, Refer- 
endum, and Recall began. It has been continued up 
to the present time. With regard to direct legisla- 
tion, the situation in our State can be summed up 
in the following acts passed by the 1911 session of 
the Legislature. 

Joint Resolution No. 29 on page 1109, session 
laws of 1911, provides: 


_ “Memorializing Congress to take proper steps for the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Federal Constitution providing that 
such Constitution may hereafter be amended by the Initiative.” 


Joint Resolution No. 30 on page 1110, session 
laws of 1911, provides: 


““Memorializing Congress to take proper steps toward a 
constitutional amendment providing for Initiative, Referendum, 
and Recall.” 


Joint Resolution No. 41 on page 1117, session 
laws of 1911, provides: 

“To amend Article XIII of the State Constitution provid- 
ing for the recall of public officers.” 

This resolution must pass the next Legislat 
before it will come directly before the people 
their approval. If it should pass and be approvy 
the law contemplated will provide for the reca 
of all public officers except judicial officers. 

Joint Resolution No. 74 on page 1142, sess 
laws of 1911, provides: 

“To amend Section 1 of Article IV of the constitution (St 
to give to the people the power to propose laws and to e: 
or reject the same at the polls and to approve or reject at 
polls any act of the Legislature and to create Section 3 of Art 
XIII of the constitution, providing for the submission 
amendments to the constitution upon the petition of 
people.” 

This, like the foregoing, must again pass t 
Legislature before being submitted to the peo; 
for their approval or rejection. 

Chapter 513, laws 1911, provides for the Initiativ« 
and Referendum on acts of municipal councils and 
boards of county supervisors, except cities working 
under a special charter from the Legislature. 

On the Commission Form of Government ou: 
State branch has not taken any definite positi 
yet. However, organized labor, in localities wh: 
the Commission Form has been submitted for th 
approval of the people, has invariably opposed 
this form and of course tried to make the b« 
of it where it could not be defeated, as for instan: 
in the city of Eau Claire, where W. H. Barnes, 
union machinist and socialist, was elected to tl 
commission for a five-year term in a recent electio: 
this year. 

As to Direct Primaries, that we have here; the 
were provided during the past several year 
threshed out between the small and large con 
mercial interests, but they have always had th 
support of the labor group when found not detr 
mental to labor’s interests. 

The names of the men who took active part 
in this movement are: Frank J. Weber, carpente: 
organizer for the American Federation of Labor 
organizer for the ‘Wisconsin State Federation « 
Labor, and business agent for the Milwauk« 
,Federated Trades Council, also member of th 
State Legislature three terms, 1907, 1909 an 
1911; Fred Brockhausen, cigarmaker, Secretary 
Treasurer for the Wisconsin State Federation « 
Labor, member of the Legislature four term: 
1905, 1907, 1909 and 1911; Ed. J. Berner, cigar 
maker, member of* the Legislature four terms 
1905, 1907, 1909 and 1911; August Strehlow 
painter, member of the Legislature one term, 1905 
Wm. J. Aldridge, machinist, member of the Legisla 
ture, two terms, 1905 and 1907; Jacob Rummel 
cigarmaker, member of the Legislature two terms 
1905 and 1907; Carl D. Thompson, lecturer, mem 
ber of the Legislature one term, 1907; Winfield R 
Gaylord, lecturer, member of the Legislature tw: 
terms, 1909 and 1911; Gabriel Zophy, carpente 
contractor, member of the Legislature two terms 
1911 and 1913 (hold over Senator); Max E. Binner, 
bookkeeper, member of the Legislature, one term 
1911; Wm. J. Gilboy, delivery clerk, member of th: 
Legislature one term, 1911, and now member of : 
special committee investigating the insuranc: 
business of the State; Jacob Hahn, cigarmaker 
member of the Legislature, one term, 1911; Arthu: 
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Kahn, baker, member of the Legislature, one term, 

11; Michael Katzban, molder, member of the 
Legislature, one term, 1911; Ed. Kiefer, painter, 
member of the Legislature, one term, 1911; George 
kK lenzendorff, architect, member of the Legislature, 
one term, 1911; Frank B. Metcalfe, glass blower, 
niember of the Legislature, one term,1911t, and James 
H. Vint, machinist, member of the Legislature, 
one term, 1911. Fraternally submitted, 

FRED BROCKHAUSEN, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 


In the October number of AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST we published an article, 
“Demand a Workable Initiative and 
Referendum,” by Mr. Judson King. In 
that article was this sentence which did 
not seem to be quite clear: “‘Are you in 
favor of the standard percentages on 
petitions—not more than 5 per cent for 
the Referendum, and not more than 8 
per cent for the Initiative, and with no 
distribution in counties?’ We wrote to 
Mr. King for further information, but 
as he was engaged in field work his reply 
came too late for publication in that issue. 
Feeling that his article would be of such 
immediate and vital importance to the 
campaign then in progress, we published 
the article as written. The following letter 
from Mr. King since received, also contains 
important experimental data deduced from 
the operation of Initiative and Referendum 
laws. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 9, 1912. 

Responding to your letter of the 7th regarding 
the term “distribution of petitions’ in the Initi- 
ative and Referendum amendments, permit me 
to say that this refers to the requirement now 
being urged by opponents of the system, that 
petitions be signed by the required per cents in each 
of a specified number of counties, or other districts 
in the State. For example: 

Montana requires an 8 per cent petition for the 
Initiative. That is, 8 per cent of the total vote. But 
it must also be secured in each of two-fifths of the 
counties of the State. This “distribution” requires 
our boys to first see to it that 8 per cent of the voters 
in each of two-fifths of the counties sign up. Then 
they can complete their petition by getting enough 
signers to equal 8 per cent of the total vote of the 
State anywhere they can. 

Missouri requires such a distribution in each 
of two-thirds of the congressional districts. 

The proposed Nebraska amendment has a 10 
per cent Initiative. But this petition must be dis- 
tributed in such wise that 5 per cent of the voters 
in each of two-fifths of the counties (thirty-seven 
counties, in this instance) sign it. 

The amendment just adopted in Ohio requires 
as follows for an Initiative on a statute law: First, a 
petition of 3 per cent introduces a bill in the Legisla- 
ture. But this must be distributed so as to be 
signed by 1.5 in each of one-half the counties 
of the State (equals forty-four counties in Ohio). 
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The remaining 1.5 can be secured anywhere. 
Second, if the action of the Legislature is not satis- 
factory, another petition of 3 per cent of the total 
vote, distributed as above, must be secured to 
bring the bill to a vote. There are 1,125,000 voters 
in Ohio. A 3 per cent petition, to be safe and able 
to withstand the familiar injunction against it for 
“insufficiency,’”’ should have 40,000 signatures, all 
sworn to, etc. If Labor tries to get this petition 
under favorable conditions it will be a big task. But 
when you go to securing 1.5 in each of forty- 
four counties-as an additional burden, I need not 
instruct so experienced a general as you to impress 
what that means in correspondence, and the send- 
ing of special paid men to several counties to stir 
things up and get that final 1.5 in the last of 
the forty-four counties. Those who are not familiar 
with the real work can easily solve this percentage 
problem from the depths of an easy chair, but when 
they get into the work of financing a petition of 
40,000 names they will have their eyes opened. 

Then, when in Ohio they have to get to work 
and get another petition of 40,000 names, of differ- 
ent men, and “distributed” as above, it is clear that 
Ohio has mot secured ‘‘the best yet.”’ 

A letter in this mail from L. H. Moore, Secretary 
of the Arkansas State Federation of Labor, says 
that the two petitions secured by the Federation in 
Arkansas this year “‘will cost the Federation about 
$800. This includes our own committee work and 
all.” 

Arkansas has 160,000 voters and an 8 per cent 
petition clean and straight with none of Teddy 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘safeguards and restrictions,’’ means 
only 13,000 signatures, and costs that in cash in 
addition to a large amount of free voluntary work. 

And we must remember that the more populous 
the State, the greater the relative difficulty of getting 
the required percentages. 

In our work, Dr. Taylor and I are always looking 
ahead to the actual usage of an amendment pro- 
viding for the Initiative and Referendum, as we 
are not concerned like the politicians with getting 
political glory and capital out of championing 
this great reform. 

Let me suggest the following as a substitute for 
the question in hand: 

“2. Are you in favor of the standard percentages 
on petitions? Not more than 5 per cent for the 
Referendum. Not more than 8 per cent for the Initi- 
ative, with no “‘distribution” jokers which require 
these percentages to be secured in each of a certain 
number of counties or districts in the State. That 
is, the signature of a legal voter of the State shall 
be valid and count toward the petition, where- 
ever his place of residence may be.”’ 

I am heartily glad for your splendid articles in the 
FEDERATIONIST on the Initiative and Referendum, 
as well as other vital subjects, and if we can co- 
operate in getting the people Initiative and Referen- 
dum amendments with which they can do business, 
I shall be happy. Sincerely yours, 

Jupson Kine. 

P.S.—I might add that some of the best students 
of the Initiative and Referendum are now favoring 
the Swiss system of requiring a definite number of 
signatures on petitions instead of using the per- 
centage system. This has already been adopted in 
Maine which requires 12,000 flat signatures for the 
Initiative and 10,000 for the Referendum. 
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Here in Pennsylvania we are urging upon the 
State Grange and the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor the advisability of setting up their 
demands for 25,000 signatures for the Referendum 
and 40,000 for the Initiative. This, with the expecta- 
tion of having them raised to 30,000 and 50,000, the 
limit set by Mr. U’Ren and the Oregon experts. 

In the Washington amendment it is required 
that petitions be signed by 5 per cent for the 
Referendum, “but not to exceed 30,000 signa- 
tures.” With the same provision for the Initiative 
with 50,000 set as the actual limit. If this is agree- 
able to your way of thinking we might alter our 
question to read: 

“2. Are you in favor of the standard percen- 
tages on petitions? Not more than 5 per cent, and 
in no case more than 30,000, for the Referendum. 
Not more than 8 per cent, and in no case more than 
50,000, for the Initiative, with no ‘‘distribution” 
jokers which require these percentages to be secured 
in each of a certain number of counties or districts 
in the State. That is, the signature of a legal voter 
of the State shall be valid and count toward the 
petition, wherever his place of residence may be.” 

The trouble with the per cent system is that: 

1. It is indefinite to the average man, 5 per cent 
sounds small, but when we say 15,000 or 45,000, 
though it may be less than 5 per cent, it rings big 
and gives him an adequate and truthful idea and 
impression of what the petition is. Hence, we spike 
the guns of the opposition. 

2. The percentage system, in many States, 
causes the actual petition to fluctuate violently 
from year to year. Pennsylvania will cast 250,000 
more votes this year than last election. —J. K. 

These letters conclude the story of the 
part organized labor has taken in the 
movement to democratize the government 
by securing for the people an effective and 
permanent channel whereby legislation shall 
be in accord with their needs and ideals. 
It was trade union men who first realized 
the value of the principles underlying the 
Initiative and Referendum and advocated 


its application to our political evils. It ’ 


was trade union men who inaugurated the 


campaign of education which preceded the’ 


adoption of the Initiative and Referendum; 
who incurred the ridicule heaped upon the 
pioneers in the movement; who bore the 
brunt of the fight against the “‘interests,”’ 
the political machines, and __ political 
“regularity.” They went in at the beginning 
of the battle, fought where the battle was 
thickest, stayed till the victory was won. 
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But we have found that the wiles of the 
enemy are manifold, that he does not always 
fight in the open. Often when we thou; 
the victory won, we found the opposi: 
force had merely negotiated for a m 
advantageous position. Some of tl! 
wiles Mr. Judson King pointed out in 
article published in the October issue 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. He war 
advocates and workers not to accept 
Initiative and Referendum law that d 
not apply to constitutional amendment 
as well as to statute laws; not to accep 
a law that is not workable because the pc 
centage required is so high or is so distribut 
in counties as to entail prohibitive expen 
not to accept a law that the Legislatu: 
can nullify through the interposition 
an “emergency clause;’’ not to accept 
law that stipulates a majority of “‘all votes 
cast in the election” instead of a majori 
of the ‘‘vote cast thereon;” not to accept 
a law which does not provide for a Publicit 
Pamphlet free from corrupt press influenc: 

Let all the toilers gird themselves for th 
contest, let both those already in the fig! 
and those who have not yet entered, but 
who will enter, unite in demanding at th 
hands of our Legislatures effective, workab! 
laws, which will vest in the people ultimat: 
authority both as to constitutional an 
statutory laws, requiring not more than 
5 per cent on petitions for the Referendum, 
and not more than 8 per cent for th 
Initiative. Let us insist that we may repea 
any law passed by the Legislatures, eve: 
though an emergency clause has allowed it 
to go into effect. Let us insist that 
majority of those interested may adopt 
a law despite the ignorant, careless o 
doubtful voters who do not vote on th 
measures. Let us insist that the law shal 
provide a method whereby the argument 
for and against all measures may b 
impartially presented. 

United, enlightened, and insistent actio: 
will place upon the statute books of ever 
State this potent provision for democracy 
for justice, and for human uplift. 


(Concluded. ) 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FroM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report .of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

@@ Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Our trade in fair shape. 
We organized new unions in Renton, Wash., and in 
Kansas City, Mo. In Kansas City, members are on 
trike against a tyrannical foreman. 

Carvers (Wood). 

Thomas J. Lodge.—Conditions fair in our trade. 
In Philadelphia, Pa., our members increased their 
cale from 35-40-45 cents per hour to 40-45-50 cents 
per hour. In Chicago they reduced working hours 
in one shop from sixty to fifty-four per week, 
without reduction in pay. In Grand Rapids, wages 
were increased 2!4 cents per hour. We paid out 


$300 in death benefits during the month. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry Uliner.—Trade conditions good in our 
line. New unions have been formed in Collins- 
ville, Ill., and Pasadena, Cal. 


Cigarmakers. 


G. W. Perkins.—State of employment fair, with 
slight improvement over last month. We secured 
adoption of price bill in Phoenix, Ariz., and have 
strikes pending in Minneapolis, Minn.; Vancouver, 
B. C.; New Westminster, B. C.; and Iola, Kans. 
We recently expended $23,821 in expenditure for 
deceased members; this also includes benefits paid 
for deceased wives and mothers of members. We 








also paid out about $15,000 for sick and disabled 
members. 


Compressed Air and Foundation Workers. 


John Emener.—Conditions are improving. A 
50 cents per day advance will be in effect January 
1, 1913, making the wage-scale $4.50 per day 
Most of our men are steadily employed. We paid 
out $100 in death benefit for deceased member 
recently. 

Electrical Workers. 


Chas. P. Ford.—New unions have been formed 
in Illinois, Indiana, California, Michigan, Georgia 
and Canada. We recently expended $700 in death 
benefits for five members. Conditions in our trade 
are generally improving. 


Print Cutters. 


Richard A. Scheller—During the year we entered 
a campaign throughout the country for increased 
wages and working agreement, and we are still 
engaged in this effort. We expended $200 in death 
benefit recently. 


Lace Operatives. 


David L. Gould——Employment has not been 
very brisk, but is now improving. We are working 
energetically to unionize all the shops in our trade. 
Recently we paid out $500 in benefit for a deceased 
member. 






























Painters, Paperhangers and Decorators. 


J. C. Skemp.—New unions of painters and paper- 
bangers have been organized in various localities. 
We recently expended $7,775 for death benefits 
and $1,000 for sick and disabled members. 


Papermakers. 


President J. T. Carey.—Three papermaking firms 
have adopted the eight-hour day. ‘The strike in 
Kalamazco, Mich., for the eight-hour day was com- 
promised after fifteen weeks’ strike. New unions 
have been organized in British Columbia and 
Michigan. We expended $150 in death benefits 
and $1,800 in benefits for unemployed members. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers. 


S. M. Stewart.—We have been successful in adver- 
tising the union label of our trade among the miners, 
and already see results. Trade is good in our line. 
During the month of September we secured in- 
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crease of 12!¢ cents per day for some of our mem- 
bers. No strikes or troubles to report. 


Shingle Weavers. 


Wm. H. Reid.—Without trouble, we have secured 
the wage-scale in a number of mills, heretofore 
not giving it. We have a strike pending in Port- 
land. We expended $50 in benefits for sick anc 
disabled members. 


Stove Mounters. 
J. H. Kaefer—Trade conditions fair and itm- 


proving. An agreement was secured at Abenroth 
Bros., Port Chester, N. Y., carrying with it an 
increase in wages. 

Tailors. 


E.J. Brais.—Trade conditions fair and improving 
We have a number of strikes pending at this writing. 
During the month we organized new unions in 
West Virginia and Oregon. We expended $1,405 
in death benefits and $2,477 for sick and disabled 
members. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ARIZONA. 


Douglas.—A. H. Bise: 

Organized trades are in fair shape. Eight-hour 
law and semi-monthly pay law are in force now. 
Retail clerks are likely to organize. 


ARKANSAS. 


Denning.—J. P. Gowing: 

Organized labor in good shape and pretty steadily 
employed. Wages of union men are much superior 
to those of the unorganized. Mine workers of 
Spadra, Ark., are organizing. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Eureka.—M. P. Kelly: 

Shingle weavers and stage employes organized 
during the month. Teamsters, woodmen, laundry 
workers, bakers, and butchers are organizing. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

The San Mateo County Building Trades Council 
claims the highest percentage of union men of any 
county in the United States. Wages and hours 
here are satisfactory. Employment is steady. 
Teamsters of Redwood City organized recently. 
Have unions of laundry workers and federal labor 
union under way. 


COLORADO. 


Alamosa.—George L. Purdy: 

Organized trades have decided advantage over 
the unorganized workers. . Machinists helpers or- 
ganized during the month. There is good demand 
for the union labels. 

Leadville—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Employment has been uncertain during the past 
month. Organized labor in fairly good shape. 


Hotel and restaurant employes organized with 
nearly all the workers of their craft on the roll. 





CONNECTICUT. 


West Haven.—Eugene Treiber: 
Work is steady at present. Moving pictur 
machine operators organized during the month. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—L. A. Sterne: 

Organized labor in excellent condition as com 
pared with the condition of unorganized workers 
Fur workers organized and there are prospects of 
a live organization. Union label committee of 
the Central Labor Union is actively pushing the 
union labels. 


GEORGIA. 


‘ Atlanta.—Jerome Jones: 

In this section there is a growing disposition on 
the part of labor to organize. The advantages that 
come to organized labor is so apparent that the 
workers generally desire to organize. Employment 
is pretty steady. Street-car employes of Macon 
organized recently. 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

Conditions of organized labor continue to im- 
prove. All classes of work are steady with good 
demand for men. Plumbers won eight-hour day 
and increase in pay after two days’ strike. 


IDAHO. 


Vallace.—Herbert Johnson: 
Organized labor in pretty good shape. Union men 
are working under better conditions than the unor- 
ganized workers. Teamsters are organizing. 


ILLINOIS. 


Carlinville—R. Bohrman: 
Labor conditions are the best ever known in this 
city and work is plentiful. Organized trades in 
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splendid shape. A federal union was organized at 
Virden and have several other unions under way at 
Virden. 

ecatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

.abor conditions fair and employment steady. A 
building trades department has been organized 
since last report. Concrete workers and helpers are 
organizing. Good work is done for the union labels. 

’u Quoin.—Geo. A. Pflauz: 

Practically all labor here is organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. Our central body will hold a mass 
meeting during the month. No strikes or troubles 
here to report. 

Kankakee.—Norris Stone: 

Organized labor is in good shape. All the organ- 
ized building trades have the eight-hour day while 
the unorganized trades work nine-hour day. In the 
building industry, carpenters, painters, plumbers, 
plasterers, lathers, electricians are organized. Other 
organized trades here are cigarmakers, bartenders, 
railroad clerks, musicians, brewery workers, piano 
workers, and machinists. Work is booming. All 
men steadily employed. Nearly every trade has 
secured increased wages from 2% to 10 cents per 
hour without strike. Building trades have formed 
a council and doing good work. We have a city 
ordinance calling for building inspectors in the city. 
Piano builders and wood, wire, and metal lathers 
organized recently. Hodcarriers and building lath- 
ers and sheet metal workers are organizing. 

Lincoln.—H. A. Crawford: 

Practically every trade here is organized, with 
the exception of the plumbers and laundry workers. 
Wages have advanced somewhat without strike. 
Carpenters will make a stand for increased wages 
and shorter hours next spring. Laundry workers 
are organizing. 

Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Organized labor is holding its own and the unor- 
ganized workers are coming in line. A strike of the 
unorganized workers here resulted in the formation 
of an organization. The union labels are demanded. 
A federal labor union is being organized. 

Peoria.—Walter S. Bush: 

Cooks and waiters organized recently. Steam- 
fitters here are on strike for better conditions. 


INDIANA. 


Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. The workers are awakening to their own 
interest. There is an increased demand for the 
union labels. 

Evansville —G. J. Schwab: 

Carriage, wagon, and automobile workers have 
been organized here and a central labor union was 
recently organized in Clinton. 


Indianapolis.—Frank Duffy: 

Condition of organized trades here is good. 
Better than ever before. Work is steady and not 
enough men to supply the demand in the building 
industry. 

Indianapolis.—Geo. A. Nolte: 

Railroad work is steady in this section. Two 
unions of carmen were organized at Cumberland, 
Md., during the month. 
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Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

Condition of organited labor continues satisfac- 
tory. Members of the various unions in this city are 
well employed and harmonious relations exist be- 
tween employers and the workers. Typographical 
union secured increase of $1 per week for all mem- 
bers without strike or serious opposition. Teamsters 
and machinists will probably organize during the 
month. 

Michigan City.—C. B. Wakefield: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. The unions have obtained increased wages 
without strike. 

IOWA. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor is in good condition and nearly 
all trades report progress. Continued agitation for 
the union labels here. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles —J. M. Theall: 

Organized workers enjoy much better conditions 
than the unorganized workers and receive 25 cents 
more per hour than the unorganized trades. Retail 
clerks and electricians organized during the month. 


Monroe.—L. M. Hudnall: 

Good conditions prevail in the trades here that 
are organized. Employment is fairly steady. Sev- 
eral State laws were passed which are of special 
interest to labor. 

MAINE. 

Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Work in all trades at this time is plentiful. There 
is unusual activity in the ranks of the unions, along 
the line of organization work, Sheet metal workers 
are organizing. 

East Millinocket.—Charles Barker: 

The paper mill here is working under union shop 
conditions. Work is steady. 


Portland.—E. A. Hopkins and Joseph H. De 
Costa: 

Conditions only fair at this time. As result of 
strike, pottery workers received increased wages. 
Machinists, federal union of pottery workers, and 
carmen organized during the month. There are a 
number of new unions under way. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bridgewater.—W. H. Swift: 

There is plenty of work in the building trades. 
Organized labor in good shape, but unorganized 
workers are poorly paid. Nearly all organized 
workers are busily employed. Hope to report organ- 
ization of the unskilled laborers shortly. 

Brockton.—Francis J. Clarke: 

Building trades have been busy, but shoe in- 
dustry quiet at this time. The organized workers 
have in many instances improved their conditions 
without strike. Am devoting my time to union 
label agitation. 

Fitchburg —R. E. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is far better than 
the condition of the unorganized workers. Every- 
body is working steady at this time. Papermakers’ 
union reports an increase in members from 40 to 
300. Teamsters organized recently. Have a union 
of stationary engineers under way. 
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Middleboro —Wm. S. Anderson: 

Business is good, particularly in the building 
industries. Painters organized recently. Hope to 
get the retail clerks organized shortly. Condition 
of organized labor is good. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzgerald: 

Condition of organized labor is steadily im- 
proving. The union workers have the forty- 
four-hour week while the unorganized workers 
have the fifty-four to sixty hours per week. Hope to 
report organization of a new union shortly. Em- 
ployment generally steady. 

Quincy.—John Harling: 

Union men are better paid and work shorter 
hours than the unorganized. Drillers and tappers 
secured advance in wages after a five weeks’ strike. 
The eight-hour law on Government work has been 
of great benefit here. One new union was organized 
during the month and hope to have another under 
way shortly. 

Readville.—John J. Gallagher: 

Among railroad men in the mechanical depart- 
ments, conditions of organized workers are good 
and men are working full time; the unorganized, 
however, find it dull and are working piece-work 
as well as accepting wage-reduction. 

Winchester—E. A. Goggin: 

Labor conditions very good. Union men get 
50 cents per day more and work forty-four-hour 
week, instead of forty-eight hours, which the unor- 
ganized workers have. Painters and decorators 
organized recently. Expect to report an organiza- 
tion of electricians next month. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—H. C. Kamp. 

The organized workers are by far the best off, as 
regards wages and conditions, when compared with 
the conditions of the unorganized workers. Em- 
ployment is steady. 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth—S. S. McDonald: 

Conditions of organized trades are improving. 
There is big demand for unskilled labor at this 
time. Teamsters’ union is growing in membership 
right along. 

Minneapolis —John D. Chubbuck: 

Building lines have been specially busy. Other 
lines good. The unorganized workers had a harvest 
last month, as there was plenty of work for all in 
all lines. Upholsterers are on strike for better con- 
ditions. Sheet metal workers in Minneapolis and 
milk wagon drivers organized. Hope to have organi- 
zations of flour and ceral mill employes, and gas- 
fitters and spring water wagon drivers, before long. 
United Card and Label Council is arranging a 
campaign for the demand of the union label. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin.—Charles W. Fear: 

Joplin musicians’ union reports 131 members, 
biggest membership in its history and largest union 
in southwest Missouri. The bakers’ union is holding 
open meetings. Miners’ unions holding open meet- 
ings and effort being made to increase membership. 
Prospects good for general revival in organized 
labor’s ranks during the coming winter. The demand 















for union label goods growing, and several stores being 
urged to carry stock. Literature and information 
for union label goods is needed among unions of 
Joplin. Carpenters report having gained concessions 
in working conditions. Stage hands secured advance. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Meridian.—H. H. Weir: 

Hope to report an organization of house painters 
shortly. Employment is very good at this time. 
Condition of organized labor much better than the 
condition of unorganized. A Labor Booth was 
maintained at the Fair and several locals supplied 
samples of union-made articles. The unions here 
are advocating establishment of a local tuberculosis 
camp and hospital, and have aroused public senti- 
ment in favor of the proposition. 


MONTANA. 


Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

There are very few unorganized workers in" this 
city. Unskilled laborers receive $3.50 per day’and 
have the eight-hour day. Work is steady. Bar- 
tenders organized during the month. Cooks and 
waiters are about to organize. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha.—Wm. A. Chrisman: 

Organized labor in good shape. Mechanical 
trades are busily employed, but the building indus- 
tries are slacking up. Painters at Fremont are 
organizing. Carpenters of Fremont are strength- 
ening and building up their organization. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—Chas. J. French: 

Organized labor is far in advance of the unorgan- 
ized workers, with higher wages, shorter hours, and 
better working conditions. 

Lebanon.—Albert M. Lavigne: 

Organized trades working under good conditions. 
Most organized trades work the forty-eight-hour 
week and have steady employment. 


Portsmouth.—Robt. V. Noble: 

¢ Work is fairly steady. Carpenters and joiners 
gained the union shop from the majority of con- 
tractors. We expect to see all the building trades 
unions organized under a building trades council. 
Painters and decorators organized with a good mem- 
bership. Laundry workers and building trades 
laborers are organizing. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth—John Keyes: 

In the building industries work is plentiful, and 
the conditions of organized trades is good. Have one 
new union under way. 

Hoboken.—Cornelius Ford: 

Indications point to general advancement by 
organized labor movement here, and a number of 
new organizations are under way. Condition of 
organized labor very good. The eight-hour day pre- 
vails and wages range from $2.50 to $5 per day. 
Papermakers obtained concessions as to hours and 
wages. Papermakers organized recently. 

Newark.—A. J. Cozzelino: 

All trades report improvement in conditions. In- 
creased wages have been secured in all trades. The 
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unions are steadily increasing membership. Gar- 

ment workers of Newark are on strike for recogni- 

tion of union. About 300 are involved. Stone 

cutters and possibly actors will organize auaty. 
New Brunswick.—Walter J. Re 

Organized labor in good shape. All come steadily 
employed and work is plentiful. Splendid demand 
for the union labels here. 

Trenton.—T. A. Thompson: 

Two new unions have been organized and secured 
improved conditions without strike. The ten-hour 
law went into effect, and, inasmuch as some of the 
stores are not living up to it, the Central Labor Union 
has taken up the matter. Have one new union under 
way. ® 


NEW YORK. 


Auburn.—J. W. Dennis: 

There is plenty of work at present and very few 
men unemployed. The Fifty-Four-Hour law went 
into effect. As result of one conference, wage reduc- 
tion was avoided when the law went into operation. 
Teamsters and truck drivers’ union is steadily 
increasing membership. 


Brooklyn.—Rudolph Modest: 

In conjunction with Organizer McCarthy, I or- 
ganized a union of slaughterhouse men in Boston 
with a membership of 822. Have a union under way 
at Jersey City. In most of the eastern cities, I find 
employment in the meat and butcher working in- 
dustry steady. In New York City the meatcutters 
gained the nine-hour day in all shops. The local in 
Hoboken obtained increased wages all around with- 
out strike. 

Jamestown.—J. M. Kane: 

The organized workers are in the lead as regards 
conditions in this city. The unorganized workers 
here consist chiefly of the furniture workers and 
textile workers. Tinsmiths raised wages from $2 
and $2.75 per‘day to a minimum of $3 per day with- 
out strike. Practically all business men here employ 
union labor. Garment workers are organizing. 


Ogdensburg.—E. L. Emmert: 

There is good demand for labor here, especially 
organized mechanics. Union men are better paid 
and work less hours per day than the unorganized 
workers. There is fair demand for the union labels. 

Rochester.—Frank Keough: 

All men holding union cards in this city are stead- 
ily employed. There has been general increase in 
the wages of organized workers without strike. The 
wages of unorganized workers are from 30 to 50 
cents lower than the union scale, and with longer 
hours. 

Schenectady.—John J. Schenley: 

Building trades have been steadily employed and 
the metal trades are picking up. Condition of organ- 
ized labor is far ahead of the unorganized. Press 
operators are organizing. 

Utica.—William Bork: 

Labor conditions good and steadily improving. 
Molders won strike for improved conditions. Pipe 
foundry employes have organized. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo.—A. W. Bowerman: 
All organized trades busily employed, and there 
has been good demand for organized mechanics 
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in the building industries. Night policemen were 
given two hours off duty every other day and day 
officers were given every third Sunday. We hope 
shortly to get a six-day week for patrolmen. Horse- 
shoers organized recently. Have a union of sta- 
tionary firemen under way. 


OHIO. 


East Liverpool.—J. P. Duffy: 

Condition of organized labor good and steadily 
employed. One new union was organized during the 
month. There is increased demand for the union 
labels. 


Lancaster.—E. P. Hunter: 

All organized trades in good shape, and steadily 
employed. Plumbers are about to organize. The 
union men here insist on the union labels at all 
times. 


Portsmouth.—M. 1. Russell: 

Since my last report retail clerks organized with 
54 charter members and now have a membership 
of 117; also unions of plumbers, bartenders, 
lathers, and teamsters. The latter organization 
has been just recently organized and there is 
prospect of a membership of 200 in the organi- 
zation. Sheet metal workers obtained increase of 
3344 cents per day. Plumbers secured the eight- 
hour day in September. Cement workers, ma- 
chinists’ helpers, laundry workers, and tailors are 
organizing. 


Springfield —C. W. Rich: 

In the organization of a street railway men’s 
union in this city during the months of August and 
September, ample evidence was produced of the 
strength of union labor in this vicinity. The sym- 
pathy of the general public was the great factor. It 
clearly showed that the hostility once manifested 
toward labor organizations has disappeared, and 
in its place has come sympathy and co-operation, 
and knowledge of what our movement is doing to 
benefit mankind. Not only were the street railway 
men organized, but an advance in wages was 
obtained that will increase the pay-roll of the com- 
pany between $5,000 and $6,000 per year. Instead 
of being represented in the State Assembly in this 
district by men absolutely opposed to our interests, 
a change has been made to a representative who 
confers with us on all matters of labor legislation. 
Despite the efforts of hostile interests he has 
proven exceedingly loyal. We have a number of 
union men who are aspirants for State and county 
offices, and expect to announce good results in the 
recent election. A compiled list pf union candidates 
would show the largest number in the history of our 
movement, thus proving we are attempting to carry 
out the American Federation,of Labor policy of going 
into politics. We are waging a fight in Springfield in 
the interest of all the people in the street railway fran- 
chise now before city council. The same is equally 
true of a municipal light plant. Special committees 
are gathering data and compiling information to 
submit to the people at the proper time. We have 
found by taking an active interest in public ques- 
tions, and exercising a little common sense and 
good judgment, that it has been one of our most 
valuable assets in building our labor movement 
in this city. The condition of all classes of labor, 
organized and unorganized, is good. The city has 
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recently raised the wage-scale for unskilled labor to 
2216 cents an hour. Our next move will be to obtain 
an eight-hour workday for all city employes. Wages 
have advanced for this class of labor on construc- 
tion work and in the shops and factories. Employ- 
ment is steady, and gives promise of continuing 
throughout the present year. Another eight-hour 
day craft—the plasterers—has been established in 
this city. We only need three more unions to fall in 
line to put all the building trades on an eight-hour 
basis. Union label agitation is not as good as it 
should be, although our work will probably compare 
favorably with other cities. The Woman’s Union 
Label League is giving excellent assistance. The 
greatest difficulty is the many labels with which 
the women must become conversant before they 
can do effective work. The Woman’s Union Lahel 
League is launching a campaign for free school 
supplies. The school children now have free text 
books. The action of the league is meeting with 
unqualified approval from all classes of citizens. We 
contemplate organizing several new unions during 
the winter months. One is now under way. 


Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Everybody working at this time. Organized 
labor is increasing in membership. There is good 
demand for the union labels. 





OKLAHOMA. 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor in good shape. State of employ- 
ment has improved since last report. Union men 
are more steadily employed, at higher wages and 
better conditions than the unorganized. Laundry 
workers organized recently. 


Muskogee.—Harry Blake and W. T. Maxwell: 

Retail clerks organized recently. Plasterers and 
plumbers have affiliated with central body, and we 
expect the bricklayers will also affiliate next meet- 
ing. There is a steadily growing interest in the 
labor movement and we expect to see the town in 
fine shape by spring. The trades council is in fine 
shape. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 

Organized trades in fair shape. Boilermakers 
organized during the month. Retail clerks are 
organizing. The printers are booming the union 
labels. 


Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

Work is steady and there is good demand for 
men in all lines. Eight-hour day and semi-monthly 
pay-day has been obtained by city employes. Have 
three new unions under way at this time. 


Carbondale.—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

All trades steadily employed, but the condition 
of organized workers is much better than the 
unorganized. Textile workers are organizing. 


Harrisburg.—J. W. Coldren: 

Slight wage increases are noted in some lines. 
Work is steady. Condition of organized labor good. 
Have three new unions under way 

Pottsville-—Jere Brennan: 


Nearly all organized trades are steadily employed. 
Miners gained substantial increase in wages as 
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result of their suspension. Mine workers of the 
ninth district are holding their convention. 


Quakerstown.—Edw. H. Nace: 

Condition of organized labor excellent. Wor'!: is 
steady. Molders have 100 per cent organization and 
musicians 90 per cent, and conditions have im 
proved wonderfully. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia.—Henry J. Hardy: 

Improved working conditions and higher w 
were secured by the street railway men after s« 
days’ strike. Theatrical stage employes are organ- 
izing. 


eu 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Building trades 
have been unsteady as to employment, but other 
trades are busy. 


Galveston.—Henry W. Rabe: 

All trades are steadily employed. Organized 
trades in good shape. Carpenters secured 5 cents 
per hour increase without strike. Screwmen ob- 
tained improvement in conditions as result of strike. 
The workers are about 95 per cent organized in this 
city, there being comparatively few unorganized 
workers here. The unions are recognized by the city 
government. 


Paris.—J. J. Cunningham: 

Work is plentiful in all classes and wages are 
slightly above ‘the average. Condition of labor 
good. 


Terreli—_Wm. Hoylman: 

Condition of organized labor good. The unorgan- 
ized workers are beginning to understand the value 
of organized effort. Electrical workers organized re 
cently. Carpenters adopted 50 cents per hour as 
minimum wage and forty-four-hour week. 


VIRGINIA. 


_ Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 
All building trades busy. Organized labor in fair 
shape. Bartenders and printers are organizing. 


m WASHINGTON. 


Seattle—Bob Hesketh: 

Nearly all local unions report increased member 
ship at each meeting. Women’s union label leaguc 
doing excellent work, creating demand for union 
labeled goods and the union card. Several new 
unions have been organized in Renton (a nearby 
town) during the past months and these have affili 
ated with the central body in this city. A chauf- 
feurs’ union was recently organized and is making 
great progress. 


WISCONSIN. 


La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

Organized workers have better conditions, higher 
wages and shorter working hours than the unorgan- 
ized. Flour and cereal mill employes organized re- 
cently. Have several new unions under way. We 
are working to elect union cardmen to legislative 
offices. 
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Berlin.—Sam Green: . 
Organized labor is securing higher pay and 
shorter hours than the unorganized workers. Retail 
rks are organizing. 
Irganized labor in fair shape. 
ion for the union Jabels. 
The above is summary of reports for the month 


oO 


Continued agita- 


es 


from the following organizers: 
California: 

J. J. Doyle, Menlo Park. 
Florida: 

Luther Hitchcock, Titusville. 
Georgia: 


A. W. Gibson, Lithonia. 

F. A. Morton, Waycross. 
Indiana: 

J. O. Mick, Goshen. 
Minnesota: 

Loui Hallenberger, Red Wing. 

Frank Fisher, St. -Paul. 
Vontana: 

John W. Davis, Bozeman. 
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New York: 

Alburtis Nooney, Hudson. 

A. Gelina, Silver Springs. 
Ohio: 

Ed. McEachern, Cleveland. 

John W. McIntosh, Pomeroy. 
Pennsylvania: 

D. S. Smith, Akron. 

F. A. Burdick, Forest City. 

Theodore Hebert, Honesdale. 

H. I. Diehl, Spring City. 
Tennessee: 

C. W. Merker, Memphis. 
Texas: 

D. B. White, Sherman. 
Virginia: 

James Brown, Richmond. 
Wisconsin: 

F. J. Mettelka, Marshfield. 
Canada: 

Louis White, Humberstone, Ont. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA, 

Prince Rupert, B. C-——R. R. McKinnon: 

Am trying to get the teamsters into an organiza- 
tion at this time. Condition of organized labor good, 
but employment is unsteady. 

Guelph, Ont.—W. B. Parker: 

There is plenty of work in all industries. Plaster- 
ers obtained advance of 15 to 20 cents per hour with- 
out strike. They are organized, of course. We are 
publishing a weekly labor paper and look for benefi- 
cial results from the enterprise. 

Truro, N. S—W. W. Goodwin: 

All organized trades are working under much 


better conditions than the unorganized. Carpenters 
and joiners and hat and cap makers organized re- 
cently. Painters, teamsters, and plumbers are about 
to organize. 


Nelson, B. C.—G. H. Hardy: 

Organized labor in good shape. We have hundred 
per cent organizations in the following trades: 
Carpente:s, bricklayers, laborers, and teamsters. 
Plumbers are unorganized and receive the lowest 
wage paid in the building trades. Retail clerks 
organized recently. Musicians and laundry workers 
are organizing. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,652. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Fiett, Frank H. McCarthy, Henry 
Streifler, Thomas Reagan, Charles A. Miles 


District No. Il.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, H: L. Eichelberger, William Bork, H. T. Keating, 
Hugh Frayne, Thomas H. Flynn, Placido Comunale, Joseph 
Tylkoff, P. F. Duffy, Joseph Minszewski, J. D. Pierce, John 
Blotnek, John A. Moffitt, Vernon B. Smith: 

District No. lll.—Southern, 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet T. Flood, 
Alex Nielibowski. 





District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizer, John D. Chubbuck. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas, 


Organizer, Sim A. Bramlette. 
District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


Organizer, John L. Lewis. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington 


Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organisers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


"Balance on hand September "30, 1912.. 
Trades and labor council, West Frankfort, lil, 
i, Tisai euch neh enenn ee &468n ee 
Commercial | x artists 14286, tax, aug, 
Pe Oe Bl 6a hb adns6edntndennesecees 
anata fa of slate workers, tax, sept, 12. 
Journeymen stone cutters assn of N A, tax, 
BE, Ea ecosepeseceanceatdcescovceeecs 
Telephone oN 14052, tax, j, a, s, ’12, 
$1.35; df, $1. 
Baggage AD rea 10167, tax, sept, ’12, $1; 
Necktiemakers 12655, tax, j, a, s, 
EY idan nahn e cma eee eukee 
Iowa state federation of labor, tax, nov, '12, to 
and incl apr, ’1 
Tennessee state federation of labor, tax, oct, 
"11, to and incl sept, °12.......ccesescccce 
Central federated union, New York, N Y, sup 
a Se 10535, tax, sept, "12, $2.25; 
Rt een ehh awe ane eh «6 
ailroad machinists helpers 14105, tax, aug, 
"12, 50c; df, 50c 





The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of October, 1912. 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


(The months are abbrevi- 


- $119,473 93 


2 50 


14 00 
217 


63 40 
70 
00 
00 
00 


00 
50 


4 50 
1 00 


_ 
Keo uu WwW N ND 


& = btovms 12992, tax, july, '12, $35; 


ae eee 9049, tax, o, n, d, "12, $7.50; d f, 
Gas workers 12369, sept, '12, $3; df, $3..... 
Oil and gas well workers 12001, tax, i. a, s, °12, 
$3; df, $3 
Elevator operators 14215, tax, j, j, a, s, ‘12, 
$1.80; df, $1.80. .....cc.cserecsecseres 
Pole raisers and electrical assistants 12491, tax, 
a, s, "12, $3; df, 
Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blowers 
14201, tax, bal sept, 12, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 
“a bedstead makers 12781, tax, a, s, '12, $4; 


Cooks cal waiters 10968, tax, sept, "12, $7; 
8 ere 


Railroad ‘helpers and laborers 14074, tax, j, a, 
s, 12, $1.05; df, $1.05 
Sewer pipe workers 14309, tax, sept, "12, 65c; 
hd tobnthdkheeneesneinnsd eanewes 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, a, s, 12, $18; df, $18 
Federal labor 13048, tax, aug, "12, $4.25; d f, 
25 


Federal labor 12806, tax, s, o, '12, $10; df, $10 
Federal labor 12050, tax, sept, . 95c; d f, 95c 
nae labor 12756, tax, aug, . $3. 50; df, 
SI ici toad ser iota d nies aks entitle ach 
Central trades and labor assem, Taylorsville, 
Ill, tax, jan, ’12, to and ma? june, , ae 
Federal labor 7 591, tax, a, s, , $3;:d f, $3.. 
ea labor 7087, tax, sept, Nin $4.25; d f, 
ee See ere 
Central labor council, Portland and  - 
Oreg, tax, may, '12, to and incl oct, ’12 
Central labor union, Parsons, Kans, tax, 7 
re ee ee eer re 
Labor council, San Rafael (Marin county), 
Cal, tax, june, "12, to and incl nov, '12. 
Central labor union, Lancaster and vicinity, 


Pi SOU BB Me Bes cesansceguaesvancease 
United trades and labor assem, Louisville, Ky, 
tax, june, '12, to and incl mov, '12........ 


Trades and labor assem, Des Moines, Iowa, 
tax, may, "12, to and incl Pe, “Wisasendec 
Central labor union, Auburn, N Y, tax, a, s,o,’12 
City employes 14266, sup............eseee% 
Intl union of steam engineers, sup.......... 
eS ee 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, sept, "12, $2.25; d f, 
REEL LTR NT TEL IR 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14229, tax, oct, 
"12, 45c; df, 45c; sup, 74c 
Cement workers 14061, tax, sept, 
d f, $5.50; sup, $2.90 
a 14291, tax, sept, "12, 75c; df, 75c; 


oat ni2; $5.50; 


p, 50c 
Federal “. 4 = Preereeyrer 
Oil workers and refiners 13124, sup.......... 
= posters and billers of A local 45, sup..... 
Henry Kruse, Schenectady, N Y, sup........ 
= cand lodge paraphernalia ‘salons 9136, 


Intl Eee of bookbinders, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s, "12 
Agricultural workers prot 14324, GR. s ccccece 
Federal labor 14267, tax, june, 12, 35c; df, 35c 
Intl photo-engravers union of A, tax, a, s, "12 
Pocket knife blade — and finishers 

natl union, tax, j, a, s, 
Washington state fed of ES tax, may, '12, 

Op ame Enel amr, "13. oc ccccccvccccccsccoce 
a and labor assem, Breese, Ill, tax, s, 


—~ Staten Island, tax, j, 4, 
Central ‘trades and labor union, EY 








8 50 
20 00 
1 90 


5 00 
6 00 


2 50 
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Absolutely Pure 





The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 











ee Oem. 6 Oe. SS Oe Bis ccuscewesesns 
Mineral water bottiers’ 11829, tax, a, s, o, "12 
GE EE accunncesd66s0cbgncanenes 


Hair spinners 12347, tax, sept, “42 2, "$2.70; df, 
he a chebpdicsdeneet beets tacks 
Federal labor 8770, tax, j, j, a, s, o, m, d, °12, 
$3.50; d f, $3.50 
Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, aug, "12, $1.80; 


"12, $2; 


| SES 
Bricklayers 11659, tax, d, 11, j, f, m, 
Mineral water 12674, tax, aug, ’ 
$5.55; df, $5.5 
Central ‘labor ok West Palm Beach, Fla, 
tax, m, j, j, a, s, 0, 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, sept, 
<< 3 TLS reer 
Maine state fed of labor, tax, mar, ’11, to and 
incl aug, ’ 
Badge, . regalia, button, and novelty 

workers 14297, tax, sept, ‘12, $5; df, 
Trades and labor assem, Kenton and Campbell 


counties, Covington, Ky, sup..........+... 
Federal labor 12709, tax, j, a, =" 12, $9; df, $9; 
ld 6 6b 00805400000 00000000000000000 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup....... 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup...........+-e0+ 





Metropolitan park dept laborers 14223, sup. 
amic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 
helpers intl union, sup..............++-+. 
Mineral water workers 12674, tax, sept, 
$5.60; d f, $5.60 
Nemesio Morales, Arecibo, P R, sup........- 
United mine workers of A, tax, sept, °12...... 
| ee garment workers union, tax, sept, 


Intl bro of teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen, 
and helpers of A, tax, sept, ° 
— wire, and metal lathers intl union, tax, 


"12 
Intl brick, -;. and terra cotta workers alliance, 
tax, sept 
White rats he union of A, tax, oct, '12..... 


eoBawweae @ 
$ssss5s8e88888 


10 


2 
2,222 
358 





3. 


7. 


. Federal labor 14257, sup 


Newsboys prot 10952, tax, sept, "12,........ 
Montana state fed of labor, tax, may, '12, to 
and incl jan, '13.......-+-seesseeeeserece 
Central l union, Norwich, Conn, tax, a, 
[te MS ae sis6eénsenenseadeenrastasies 
= labor union, Portsmouth, N H, tax, 


85 
Schoolhouse custodians 13152, tax, oct, 
$1.80; d f, $1.80 
a and wie mill employes 14030, tax, sept, 
12, f 


Federal labor 2108, tax, sept. 12. $5; df, $5 
Federal labor 11587, tax, a, s, ‘12, $3; d f, $3 
ar Ek helpers 12795, tax, j, j, 12, $3.20; 
Sewer eax and drain laborers _— tax. ot, 12, 

1 Bnde0s00da6ne ees 6anes00sedsace 


Federal labor 14304, sup..... ake 
Federal labor 6925, tax, j, a, s, "12, $1.90; d f, 
BE GD Bie cocececccecncecepecncnecs 
Federal ‘labor 12953, tax, oct, '12, $4.35; d f, 
BOTS; GU, GB. « coccceccvccccccceesesss 
Fur cutters oo workers 14202, tax, a, s, ’ 
$1.50: df, $1.50; sup, 50c 
Railroad machinists helpers 14072, tax, 
"12, $1; df, $1; sup, 12c 





aug, 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14325, sup... . 
Porters, janitors, and elevator conductors 
Rs MN one 6o5 0004 00605003004604000000 
Intl hodcarriers and common laborers - A, sup 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, sept, 
American fed of musicians, tax, ww 1 cceece 
Intl assn of machinists, tax, j, j, a 
Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, capt, 
d f, $1.20. 
Street sweepers 13123, “tax, j, a, S, 
s RES FT, Ee 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants assn 11773, tax, aug, '12, $5; d f, 
Firemens assn 12270, tax, oct, 12, $5; df, $5. 
Egg imspectors 8705, tax, a, s, o, "12, $24.75; 
d f, $24.75. EE See 
Indiana state fed of labor, tax, july, "12, to and 
incl dec, '12 
United laborers 13116, 
d f, $1.75. 
Gas and water workers 9840, tax, sept, °12, 
$19.75; df, $19 
Marble atts... oe at 8809, tax, j, a, s, o, "12, 


"1 $1.20; 


tax, sept, 


central mace union, Millers Falls, Mass, tax, 
Oh, SB Oy Oy Bee acon nceseccecenseseses 
Central labor union, Hudson county, N J, tax, 
oct, '11, to and incl sept, 12 
Central labor union, Pittston, Pa, tax, m, j, j, 
"12 


Central labor union, Macon, Ga, tax, may,’12, 
to and incl oct. "12 
Central oer union, Woonsocket, R I, tax, a, 
Th Es 66a Fe wkneweeedeskeceeseasewuns 
Bootblacks 
70c; sup, 
Celluloid workers, comb makers, and buffers 
14248, tax, sept, "12, $16.10; d f, $16.10; 
ian 4: sis'eamithes oon 
Trades council, Pinckneyville, Ill, sup.. 
Suspendermakers 14327, sup. 
Central labor union, Salem, Mass, tax, may, 
12, to and incl sept, 
Intl stereotypers pom ie pers union of A, 
tax, sept, ‘12 
Intl longshoremens assn, tax, j, a, s, '12...... 
Federation of labor, Baltimore, Md, tax, june, 
12, to and incl may, ie it ial haa 
Bridge laborers 13101, *12, $1.70; 
1.70 





tax, a, s, 


Federal labor 10829, tax, sept, '12, $5; df, $5. 
Trades and labor assem, Salesburg, Ill, tax 

apr, '12, to and incl dec, 
United trades council, Ardmore, Okla, tax, a, 

m, j, "12 
Trades council, Pasco, Wash, tax, a, s, 0, '12.. 
Potasad teber SIGE, Gap... .cccccccccvcsvces 


$1 40 
7 50 
2 50 
10 00 
2 50 
7 70 
3 60 


10 00 
10 00 


49 50 
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BAKER'S 


Blue Wrapper — Yellow Label 
Trade Mark on the Back 





FINEST IN THE WORLD 


For Cooking and Drinking 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
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‘. 


Federal labor 13145, sup. 
Federal labor 8060, tax, oct, ’12 
Sten tk bhesens weee eens 
Tobacc 
df, $7.50 ea 
Watchmens 13130, tax, oct, “112, $2.35; d f, 
$2.35 






Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers ‘10875, 
tax, oct, 12, $12; df, $12 

Watch case makers 12786, 
df, 50c. 

Bakery and confectionery workers intl union 
of A, tax, j, a, s, °12 

Bro of painters, decorators, and paperhe angers 
of A, tax, sept, ‘12. . 

Intl union of steam engineers, tax, aug, 12.. 

Intl assn of heat and frost insulators and as sbes- 
tos workers, tax, bal j, j, a, s, ‘12 

Trades rar labor council, W allace, 
m, j, "12 

Trades "and labor council, 
tax, jan, "12, to and incl dec, 

Federal labor 14067, tax, Ss, 0, 

5.50 


tax, oct, 12, 50c; 


Idaho, tax, 
Nz a shv ille, 


"12, $5.50; d f, 
Railway neipese ont laborers 12775, tax, ‘sept, 
$2.60; df, 
Trades and hy a Oklahoma 
Okla, tax, apr, "12, to and incl mar, '13 
Federal labor 11345, tax, sept, '12, $2.10; d f, 
10 


City, 


Federal labor 12739, tax, o, n, ‘12, $1.60; d f, 
$1.60 

"12, $4; df, $4 

12, $1; df, $1 

"12, $3.40; d f, 


Window washers 12865, tax, ‘oct, 

Stone bankers 14210, tax, aug, 

Federal labor 12648, tax, a, s, 
$3.40. 


Fur dressers 13185, tax, aug, 12, Leen df, 
15 


Ship scalers 12881, tax, m, - ‘ij. a, s, 12, $2.50; 
f, $2.50; sup, $4.10... aa 
Flour and cereal! mill sere "14245, tax, 
gamt, "TZ. GS.255S6 6, FETs. ccccccccccecess 


Tenn, 


ee 


7. 


iv) 





Contra Costa co central labor council, Port 
Richmond, Cal, tax, apr, ‘12, to and incl 
errr rere ee 

Trades and labor council, Palestine, Tex, tax, 
dec, ’11, to and incl aug, '12 

be and labor assem, Grand Forks, N D, 


Federai RE eee nee are 
Tin, steel, iron, and Seat ware workers 
10943, tax, oct, ’12, $13.75; d f, $13.75; 
 *< aaa “se2 
Fish splitters and handlers "14270, tax, 
"12, $12.30; d f, $12.30; sup, $4.50 
Federal labor’ 12644, tax, nov, '12, $ 
PEE WR, Min ceekssinvcees viwenen 
Laborers prot 12713, sup...........00-. 
Federal labor 12837, sup. 
Essex trades council, Newark, N a ‘tax, ‘july, 
"12, to and incl dec, "12. . 
U — bro of leather workers on horse goods, 
ee} ae 
Telephone operators 14191, 
1 a aS ‘ 
Trades assem, Maris: ssa, 
Trades and labor assem, 
tex, 3, @& & “12. 
Bridge tenders 12333, tax, oct, < 
Laborers prot 12982, tax, aug, ’! 


sept, 





‘tax, ‘sept, "12, 45c; 
a 42... 
Iowa, 


Til, tax, i. s, 
Marshalltow n, 





PEODU. ce ceccesvcces 


Fur floor workers 13196, 


tax, o, n, "12, $20; 


House mov ers 14127 , tax, a, s, Oo, 


"12, $3; df, $3 


Central labor union, Vincennes, Ind, tax, j, 
4, eer aces ick ee eal : 
Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, j, j, °12, $2.10; 
dla oa ek eles whiner e oie 


$4.20; d f, 


Bricklayers ooehenns f, m, a, "12, 

ape , 

Paper bag workers 11757, 
se 

Soda and mineral water bottlers. 10333, tax, 
sept, 12, $1.50; df, $1.50 


tax, oct, 


— labor union, Westfield, Mass, tax, ‘ij, 
ie Win 6 heneheteteNesen Pe ends theenes 

U nited neckwear cutters 6939, tax, ‘sept, “ta 
fF Te 3 eee es 

tax, may, 


Central labor union, Scranton, Pa, 
12, to and incl oct, "12. 

Trades and labor Ged 
cial ab bie hk 400 aie teres aden a 

Trades and labor assem, Brainerd, Minn, sup 

Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, j, a, s, °12. 


Fond du Lac, Wis, 


Federal labor 12924, tax, oct, '12, $8.05; d f, 
A ra eer ee 
Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
we SS! OES eee 
12, $1.75; df, 


Fur workers 14035, tax, sept, 
_ $1.75. 


Finda. state feders — of labor, tax, jan, 12, 
to and incl dec, ’12 
Central labor = My 
june, ’12, to and incl nov, 
Trades council, Herrin, Ill, 
|. O™), eee 
Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, tax, july, '12, 
to and incl dec, '12.. 
Filemakers 14276, tax, sept, 


Michigan City, Ind, tax, 
"197 


12, $2: df, $2.. 


Cigar factory tobacco eeegere 11939, tax, 
sept, "12, $3.50; d f, $3.50 ——ankenesen 
Central labor council, Petaluma, Cal, tax, s 
ie Was ecccnceewivee err asueteeeeen ‘ 
Paper ag ma akers 14316, ‘tax, sept, °12, 35c; 
Dt. <cchciehnenwuheetnnen kknus awe ie 


Federal miae 11366, tax, s, 0, '12, 80¢; ‘df, 80c 
Wholesale wine clerks 14328, sup 
Central labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, s, o, n, 
"12, $2.50; sup, 2c......... 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14194, sup. 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag lay ers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, sup......... 


Pearl button workers 14077, tax, sept, '12, 
$20.65; df, $20 6S; sup, $12.50.......... 
John J Foote (B S and A 12646), re 


Shoe polish and dressing workers 14329, sup 
Warren district trades assem, Bisbee, Ariz, sup 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14330, sup... 
Carriage, wagon, and automobile workers intl 
union, tax, sept, "12. 
Federation of labor, Cedar pegees, Iowa 
may, 12, to and incl apr, 
Stenographers, typewriters, 


tax, 


paises and 








"12, 65c;* 


aon n an 





60 
00 
00 
00 


00 
0G 


00 


70 
60 
00 
00 
00 
80 
00 
00 
00 


00 
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df, $1.. 
tax, 


assistants 14268, tax, aug, "12, $1; 
Elevator conductors and starters 13105, 
sept, "12, $7.50; df, $7.50. 
Wisconsin state federation of labor, tax, 
13, to and incl oct, ’13. 
Flour and cereal mill employes es 14057 , tax, oct, 
12, $1.15; df, $1.15. 
Federal labor 9993, tax, oct, 
$4.5. 


may, 


12, $4.55; df, 
F tederal labor 1 2362, tax, oct, "12 a $4: d f, $4. 
Federal labor 10185, tax, sept, ’12, 
Peek cagusescacest< ax 
ae prot 8861, 
eee 
Fee: and cereal mill employes 13210, tax, oct, 
"12, 70c; df, 70c. mi 
Glass house packers 12588, tax, aug, '12, $1.20; 
a,  otaxeiuavhanwaedd 
Central labor union, ‘Rockland, Mass, tax, m, 


p Ey BSc cc acccevesceseecessqucesece 
Sinkeey state fed of labor, tax, nov, 
and incl oct, "12.... 
Federal labor 12909, 
(= Sees 
Cooks | waiters 14139, tax, aug, ' 
GE, Bicevccss 
Central a union, 
j,i, a,’ 
Suspendermakers 10342, sup. 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14075, 
"12, $5; df, $5; sup, $3.85...... ; 
Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, oct, 12, - 
i, Bee Ss ike seceneccceseseunes 
Federal labor 10128, sup............... 
Laundry workers intl union, tax, j, 
Trades and labor assem, Belleville, T 
june, '12, to and incl nov, "12. 
Central trades and labor council, Roundup, 
Mont, tax, july, '12, to and incl dec, "12 .. 
Central labor union, Geneva, N Y, tax, j, a, s, 
12 


tax, bal a, 


oe. 
eS. 
Mw. 


"Mass, 


‘C “ambridge, 


tax, oct, 


"tax, 


American .- r! of plate engravers 9003, tax, 
45 


"ED, SU4Es OE, SEAS. . cccccccccgcece 
Telephone operators i1a50. tax, a, s, "12, $1.20; 
(2 | |e rere re ; 
Rockmen Ft excavators 124 38, tax, sept, "12 

BORAS GE, Beebe es ccccccccecseccssegeee 


Sewer diggers 8662, tax, oct, '12, 83; ‘d f, $3 

=e, 7 laborers 14125 
$5; df (ntttabieenetewaseuakekwas 

House +t. and movers 12314, tax, s, 0, 12, 
TT  * “Seer ee 

Federal labor 14179, tax, oct, *12 
1.55 


Flour and cereal —_ employes 13206, tax, oct, 
"12, 90c; df, 
Telephone aoeee 10795, tax, oct, ’12 


ce cescewrsee "Sc: 


Flour and cerea - _ employes 13227, tax, ‘oct, 
12, 35c; df 
Municipal. dock palidens, etc, 13041, tax, oct, "12 
75c; df, 75c... = 
Saw workers prot. assn 14284, tax, sept, °12, 
SPs OG, Beso bcccensedavaceveseves 


Cloth and a workers 10184, tax, sept, "12, 
OPS error rr 
Federal ao 9066, tax, o, n, d, "12, $4.05; df, 
SRE GI, Bea bd cevccocccvcceseteges 
Spring pocket knife makers 12229, tax, m, j, j, 
a, s, 12, $8.50; df, $8.50; sup, $2........ 


Assorters and packers 8316, sup.. 
Janitors prot 14166, tax, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 9, 
"12, $2.80; d f, $2.80.. 


. Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, sept, 


"12, 75e; df, 75c 
ar x labor 12985, tax, oct 


"12, 70c; d f, 70c 


$7.50 
Federal labor 7241, tax, oct, 
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12. Cigar factory tobacco strippers 12971, tax, oct, 
12, $15; df, $15... VE ay 
United laborers 14190, tax, sept, "12, $5; df, 
$5. _ 
Federal labor 14114, tax, a, Ss, 12, 70c; df, 70c 
Federal labor 12367, tax, oct, 12, $1; df, $1 


Federal labor 14167, tax, oct, 12, $2.50; df, 
$2.50 

Laborers prot 8079, tax, sept, "12. $26 40; df, 
$26.40 ; ‘ 

Flat janitors 14332, sup 

Federal labor 14331, sup ey 

United neckwear cutters 6939 sup . 

Federal labor 14264, tax, oct, '12, 80c;d f, 80c; 
sup, 48c 

Railroad ~~ te and laborers 13172, tax, ow, 
. 40c; df, 40c; sup, 25c bea 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup.. 

Federal iabor 14333, sup , 

Central labor union, Biddeford and Saco, Me, 


"12, to and incl nov, "12 
Royersford and Spring City, 


tax, june, 
Trades council, 


Pa, tax, aug, '12, to and incl jan, '13 é 
Commercial oo artists 14286, tax, sept, 
"12, $7; df, ; 
Federal labor | 2968, tax, oct, 12, $2 10; df, 
$2.10 ° 
— and ‘mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 
"12, $1.50; df, $1.5 
aan planermens 13093, oy oct, 12, $2 50; 
d f, $2.5 : 


Federal ol 14227, tax, s, 0, 12, $1; d 
> 


Stone planermens 1 2866, tax, oct, 12, $2; df, 
$2 + ar 
Federal labor 14246, tax, ‘sept, 12, 1 df, 

$1.9 


Highway dept employ es 1 2540, ts AX, S, O, 
$2 as 


Federal labor 7479, 
3.65 


Gas workers 11633, tax, sept, 
$1 


tax, oct, 


‘12, 
United laborers 13018, tax, j, 3 2, 


d f, $12.50 


Roundhouse laborers 14289, tax, sept, 12 35c; 
Pus washes 14187, tax, sept, "12, $1.20; df 
ate a 6 heen ky wan arene beet . 
oun ‘mill workers: pret 14196, tax, sept, "12, 
Fe ee) ea ° . 
Button workers owe 14123, tax, sept, 12, 35c; 
5 Raa ae 
Horse oy! makers 9656, tax, oct, "12, $1 mn 
Ne 6S nn ee eee hannn és 
Trades assem, Twin Falls, Idaho, tax, 0, n, d, 
"i 6 biathewhae bens shaeeuesbanas mer 
Central labor council, ‘Santa Rosa, Cal, tax, 
o, n, d, . 56.50 A006 
‘Trades and labor assem, New Athens, Til, tax, 
o, n, d, ’ xe 
br ra prot assn 14240, tax, aug, "12, 35c; 
Meat, feed, ‘and sanitary “science ins: spectors 
assn 12912, tax, sept, 12, $2; df, $2.. 
1.50; df, 


Federal labor 8116, tax, j, a, s, '12, $ 
1.50 ° J 

Woserss labor 12692, tax, ‘oct, 

Feteral labor 14282, tax, sept, 
$1.20; sup, $1.. 

Flour and cereal mill employ es | 3224, “tax, oct, 
"12, $1 30; d f. $1.30; sup, $1.50... 

Hotel and restaurant employes int! alliance 
and bartenders int! league of A, sup 

Central labor union, Newport News, Va, sup 


Trades council, Appleton, Wis, sup.......... 
be te and labor assem, Bloomington, Ti, tax, 
+, one 0000500080 4408 


Federal labor 1 
$6.2 





me. and labor assem, Fort Dodge, Iowa, sup 
File workers 143234, sup. : 
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We offer— 


WIL-LOW OILS and OTTOS, for making your own per 


fumes, toilet waters, etc.; 


WIL-LOW CREAMS of all 


- kinds, WIL-LOW COLORS in powder form, WIL-LOW SACHET POWDERS, 


OF BOSTON 





WIL-LOW TOILET WATERS, WIL-LOW PERFUMES. 
Toilet Requisites of Every Description. 


THE WILLIS H. LOWE COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists and Perfumers 


Send for Catalog of 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


351 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON 




















































16. 


15. Content, labor council, Okmulgee, Okla, tax, s, 


i Mod 6 hide eede ee enteene ties ebenes 
Celiuloid pes 14233, tax, sept, '12, $1.60; 
Central labor union, Norfolk and vicinity, Va, 

tax, jan, '12, to and incl june, ’12. 


euitune and ‘ii ‘adi 5, th ors “ig 
$3.30, df, $3.3 
Laborers prot 14208, tax, sept, '12, $1.85; df, 


Federal labor 11345, tax, oct, '12, $2.40; df, 
i chtentescstisksddnesoesbneeensees 
"12, $1.25; df, 


Federal labor 12916, tax, oct, ’12, $2.60; df, 


Laborers prot 12713, tax, oct, 


oak as and seal operatives 14204, tax, 
aug, "12, $25; df, $25 

Railroad and contract shop helpers 14157, tax, 
sept, '12, $1.10; df, $1.10 

Music engravers 11809, tax, sept, "12, 

Pe line h eh 6 aieditiethe bibs 09 0-sGereieirs 

New York transfer cos employes prot 11824, 
tax, oct, 12, $1; df, $1 

Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, oct, 12, 
70c; df, 7 


United laborers 14143, tax, oct, "12, $3; df, $ 
Federal labor 13036, tax, june, '12, 80c; df, 80 
Gas workers 12740, tax, oct, '12, $3; ‘df, $3 
Piet shceesheeheds testes <vseedes 
Sugar refinery employes 13053, tax, a, s, "12, 
,é6 Ss 20 00seesesceuss 
Glass smoothers 14262, tax, sept, '12, 70c; df, 
i teri n eth eewee knee hale « 
Central labor union, St Johnsbury, Vt, tax, 
BG, Gy sie ee GA, BeBe cc ccccceccecess 
Theater employes 14089, tax, sept, "12, 60c; 
Un adhe eds Ot bONGKAen00d40080088< 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14335, sup. 
Ship riggers 14336, sup... ....cceccceccceces 
Bootblacks prot 14337, sup.............-++. 
Bootblacks prot 14337, tax, nov, ‘12 
EE i ae iad eee eee ekg Knee 
Pennsylvania state federation of labor, tax, 
o, 0, , SRR rer ere ere 
Federal labor 11449, tax, a, s, 12, $3.20; df, 


$3.20 
Federal labor 8217, tax, oct, "12, $2.50; d f, 
2.50 


Trades and labor council, La Salle, Ill, tax, o, 

n, d, "12 
Narrow elastic weavers 14242, tax, sept, "12, 
$1.05; df, $1.05 
Laborers prot 14299, tax, sept, "12, $8.50; df, 
Mi chetenacengesoodnaseeness00096042 


Laborers prot 14106, tax, sept, 12, 75c; d f, 


parapuphans, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
St esoe assn 13188, tax, sept, ‘12, $5.90; 
Gardeners 13020, tax, oct, "12, 80c; df, 80c 
Ladies felt and straw hat workers 12815, tax, 
sept, 12, $2; df, $2 
Suspender ae 11251, 
1.20; df, 
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16, 


. Fish skinners, 


. Paper box makers 9309, tax, o, n, d, 


Trades and pines assem, Beckemeyer, Ill, tax, 
RS Sy SRO nae 
Central aber union, Baker, Oreg, tax, june, 
, SP i Po, San 
Furriers union 14263, tax, j, j, a, s, 12, $100; 
i dine eaten hed ebasiken these 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl union and 
bartenders intl league of A, tax, sept, ’12. 
Grain workers assn 11407, tax, sept, ’12, $1.50; 
RM aot a eainw id chien inn th wiheae-06ee 
Gas and water workers 10678, tax, oct, ’12, 
$10; df, $10 
Central labor union, Gloversville, N Y, tax, 
EE Seer Sy Ssae 
trimmers, cutters, and press- 
mens 14307, tax, sept, 12, $7.05; df, $7.05; 
nett eid edehels cbs cab eandenee-ee 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14039, sup... . 
Federal labor 13048, tax, sept, "12, $4.50; d f, 
NE ON, Dis cc iccsscesenccs 
Laborers prot 14096, tax, a, s, 12, $il. 50; 
d f, $11.50; sup, $2 
Dust clay pressers 14323, sup... .. 


"12, $7.50; 
(8 CCN, a eee 

Central trades and labor council, Shreveport, 
La, tax, j, a, s, °12.. 

Louisiana state federation of labor, tax, o, n, d, 
"12 


Button workers peat 12854, tax, aug, °12, 
$15.55; d f, $15. 
Trades assem, oe Iowa, tax, j, a, s, '12 
Tuck pointers and front cleaners 13046, tax, 
o, n, d, ‘12, $18.90; d f, $18.90............ 


Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, oct, ’12, ~ 


“Rr ery ne 
Cloth equipment workers 14218, tax, oct, ’12, 
Locomotive hostiers. and © "11894, tax, 

oct, '12, $3.50; d f, $: 
Federal labor 12424, = naae 


Fedlezal labor 8620, tax, oct, ’12, 40c; d f, 40c 


Curbstone cutters and setters 8373, tax, a, S, 0, 


"12 $1.50; d f, $1. 
Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, a, s, 
.30 


Ry 7h $3 se 
United trades and labor council, Dunkirk and 

vicinity, N Y, tax, s, 0, mn, "12............. 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, ee 
Commercial portrait artists = airs 
S D Zea, Washington, D C, su 
Marble polishers and bed te tl New York 

| ES eee 
Paperhangers union, New York City........ 


ee ND DO QDs cc ccccacececcesens 


Natl assn of machine printers and color mixers 
of the U S, tax, s, o, ’12 
The chartered mat A of amal lace operatives 
OF Oi ES “Os ko 680 00K00 00benens ces 
Suspender workers 11294, tax, oct, "12, $1.50; 
0 


Florists and nursery employes 14134, tax, oct, 
12, $1.30; d f, $1.30 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmens assn 12327, 


tax, sept, '12, $7.30; d f, $7.30............ 
bar | SD workers 14138, tax, oct, ‘12, $2.50 
ccna bind cx eenaveninenmeeiwene 
Federal on 12750, tax, oct, °12, $1.65; df, 


BU cccccersccconcccarcesocetesocccess 
sR 14231, tax, a, s, o, "12, $1.20; df, 
Federal labor 8398, tax, x. 2 12, $1; df, $1 
——- labor 12412, tax, "12, $2.85; d f, 

Denoubisterstestesaness eedde sens 
Chicago technical league 14208, tax, sept, '12, 
$1.35; d f, $1.35 
Journeymen sailmakers 12751, 
PS Oy SEO hose savccesccsesecestec 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. ; 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


4 a 2008 Stpast 


MAIN OFFICE 
to 24 Taylor St. 














Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Cal 1 Toee75th St. 
18. Central labor union, Thompsonville, Conn, 21. OE eee errr $11 lo 
tax, apr, '12, to and incl rr $5 00 Gas and water workers 9840, tax, oct, "12, 
Trades and labor assem, Alamosa, Colo, tax, PN ES, rae 39 50 
aug, "12, to and incl jan, '13.............. 5 00 Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, oct, "12, $1.25; 
Pigs : ry 14119, tax, s, o, "12, $1.50; d f, Ok Bt nb0.000405-460000006 ecnnnkeeene 2 50 
3 00 Button 1 prot 14121, tax, oct, "12, $1.25; 
i, Ses 6 6690600006006 dp ene eeseSwehee 2 50 
3 60 Hard = bridge, and curbstone cutters 
Tent, awning. nt canvas workers 14275, tax, 12737, tax, s,o,'12, $3; d f, $3 Spehaonnenes 6 00 
"12, $2; d Wi 2.66 coset ean centaes 4 00 Su workers 10519, tax, oct, 12, $2.50; df, 
Federal labor 14257 tax, sept, "12, $4.30; d f, Tt tessaetb oeennegupessetnnsounheas 5 00 
Se GU, DORs ccc cccesecocccececeocces 9 10 Riggers prot 11561, tax, oct, "12, $9; d f, » 18 00 
19, Central trades council, Pittsburgh, Pa, tax, Riggers prot 10298, tax, s, o, 12, $i; df, 2 00 
july, °12, to and incl mar, '13............. 7 50 Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, — 
Central labor union, Lancaster and vicinity, OD, Oe “Bile wo dn pe csyteccessecscenesegios 2 50 
§ fee es, Serer 2 50 Central trades and labor council, New Orleans, 
Central labor union, Philadelphia, Pa, tax, ae SSS. eee 2 50 
july, "12, to and incl 3, PRC 5 00 Trades and labor federation, New Brunswick, 
Central labor union, South Norwalk, Conn, N J, tax, aug, '12, to and incl jan, "13..... 5 00 
GC, i OM “Govan esvcccgncosececcceceses 2 50 United rim} makers 11016, on acct of tax, 
Labor trades council, Peru, Ind, tax, j, a, s, °12 2 50 BO iy cn asceccseneensesgncensspes 100 00 
Central labor union, Lockport, N Y, tax, july, Federal labor 12696, tax, oct, '12, $1.30; d f, 
, ee Ss TON: eee 5 00 DM datakutic unk 0nandebandee ie etees 2 60 
Federal labor 8769, tax, sept, , $1.40; d f, Chicago court reporters federation 14171, tax, 
DI: é:enkeanhneseweeehesnstenenes bans 2 80 , d, at, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, s, "12, $5.70: 
Federal labor 12776, tax, sept, '12, $4.10; d f, L en 6 0 asnnseghevenesesessersetnes 11 40 
Mh t600d6thtseeavageraendeteas tade 8 20 Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, oct, ’12, 
Scale as prot 7 7592, tax, sept, "12, $6; df, eer G Geen, Biicaeexscacsexeces 3 10 
SRR: Fee rOm Ray Pate ae 12 00 Horse nail makers 10953, tax, sept, ’12, $2.85; 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, GE, See GU, Gee 0 0 hc esecgsecceccocse 20 70 
tax, s, o, n, "12, $4.35; df, $4.35; sup, 20c. . 8 90 Grain and mason supply handlers 7445, sup... . 2 50 
Horse nail workers 7180, tax, oct, '12, $4; d f, Federal labor 7479, sup. ..........-eeesee0% 1 10 
SPS PR EE er re 8 00 Federai labor 14312, tax, oct, "12, $1.50; d f, 
ay plasterers intl eemei the US emi  —«._ |__|. Fees cece ceeeccccccecescccsecgcesesees 3 00 
EE ERED | Rane 324 20 22. Trades council, Hillsboro, Ill, tax, a, ¢ 13 2 50 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax, sept, '12, $3.50; d f, Laborers prot 12943, tax, sept, "12, dia 14 00 
DS GU, DORs 0 cds cccevecccstnessosevee 7 25 Laundry workers 14183, tax, j, a wis ‘? 60; 
E Trainer, Vancouver, B C, sup............ 175 df, ne 600008 Unsesenesedeennstases 3 20 
Federal labor 12670, tax, og 12, $1.25; d f, Central labor union, Portsmouth, Va, tax, 
ES GE, FaRe cc cccccsovcnrasececeeesos 3 25 july, °12, to and incl dec, 12. ............. 5 00 
Intl compressed air and foundation workers = and labor council, Danville, Ill, tax, j, a, 
union of the U S and Can, tax, j, a, s, "12 22 GD |. & Bho wees ene wececcwescncecessanyesesss 2 50 
Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, oct, Con trades and labor council, Richmond, 
"Ee, Ges GE, Sees GN, Fabs 6.00.0:6.0 ceegcces 1 84 Va, tax, july, "12, to and incl dec, "12...... 5 00 
Suspendermakers 9560, tax, oct, "12, $7.50; rades union assem, Williamsport, Pa, tax, 
ee A Ts'o des sneeneeceasas 31 00 ee erent ee 2 50 
=. = hat and cap makers of N A, tax, Central labor union, eens, Mass, tax, apr, 
"Eds 5c 8-60000660eSognsasoeeaetes 79 11 "22, Oo Ome Bees Oat, “BS. ccc vcccccsescccs 5 00 
Inti bro of tip printers, tax,o,n,d,’1l........ 3 00 Womens prot 12721, com. = s,'12, $1; df, $1.. 2 00 
Intl - of tip printers, tax, j, f, = and acct Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, sept, 12, 80c; af, 
"Se Pre rer ree SOG ° _ Bihaeekes tons seheneksceegheeesnceusns 1 60 
21. City XS ne 10 00 Paseo handlers 12993, tax, j, a, s, o, "12, 
Marble, mosaic, and terraza workers 12707, $10; d £, FIO... ceveccvevecsssccecers 20 00 
tax, a, s, o, "12, $1.50; df, $1.50.......... 3 00 PR 34 "wire sewers prot assn 12600, tax, 
a - metal workers intl alliance, tax, oO Oy Us See OO BS cedcccerecces 57 
, Oe ee rr 331 34 Federal labor 14253, tax, oct, '12, 40c; df, 40c. . 80 
Central labor union, Fremont, Nebr, tax, j, j, a, Suspender workers 10093, tax, s, o, ‘12, $2; 
Sie ih adO dha eb aekaen wiih aneeeees 2 50 iccheckehbheheamh thedadah eastesnse 4 00 
Central labor union, Charleston and vicinity, Bricklayers 14055, tax, sept, 12, 50c; d f, 50c 1 00 
CL, Gam, GG Ge ERs cc cccccccececceseces 2 50 Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, sept, "12, $1.90; 
Central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, j, a, s, BOO aN 6 00:666070040500065000400000% 3 80 
"i cdunehéesbusecwasindiasecdneeeneees 2 50 Federation of trade unions, York, Pa, tax, j, a, 
Trades assem, Oneida, N Y, tax, j, a, s, "12 25 —so_—«|)n @H | Bg hacoencscccnsoonedessgevessseses 2 50 
Central labor union, Jefferson City, Mo, tax, Coad labor union, Shenandoah, Pa, tax, 
o, n, _ sete a a sO Sa 2 50 Ga OD "Eee ccscsccccvccccccccccesesecese 2 50 
be 4! federation of labor, Troy, N Y, tax, Necktiemakers 12655, sup ........00seee00% 5 00 
i escusendokhbedhadentest bese aed 2 50 Federal labor 14227, sup. .........sesseeee8 1 00 
wae labor 8533, tax, "12, $3.50; d f, Central labor union, Newport News, Va, tax, 
 eiipten seks copeeds Cee eee a Ge os 7 00 Oh Be Se OE, Bs cc cccccesccéce 2 75 
Clam diggers 14295, tax, s, 0, 12, $4.75; d f, Suspendermakers 10342, sup ...........04++ 1 50 
i. éoGcrekhsnetanaeeteetaceedsadete 9 50 Glass house employes 14340, sup............ 10 00 
Newspaper rH oy deliverers 9463, tax, aug, Glass house employes 14340, sup............. 5 00 
"EE, Bee GE, Bec ccccenvedesessveceeees 100 00 American flint glass workers union, sup ..... . 5 00 
Federal labor 7231, tax, s, o, "12, $5.60, d f, 23. Intl union of steam engineers, tax, sept, ’12... 133 34 
ih i5060808650600000060065bR0s 000 Cen 11 20 Intl glove workers union of America, tax, oct, 
Federal labor 8227, tax, s, 0, "12, $1.50; d f, , eee er ee errr 8 48 
Di sedknne 6oenns enbenneeneeneseveses 3 00 Trades and labor council, Lima, Ohio, tax, july, 
Bootblacks and see 14308, tax, oct, ‘12, "12, to and incl dec, °12....cccccescceses 5 00 
EE OE, Ac 0 v eva snevessonseesvenes 3 30 Cit Gremens yw assn 11431, tax, oct, ‘12, 
Assorters and ~~ aE 8316, tax, sept, ‘12: $0: d 6b enaeéaeneeneaeienancss 40 00 
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Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 


Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 


DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house 
Our oo eee book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natura! 
wood colors 


O 





25. 


23. 


24. 


Foders - labor 8306, tax, sept, "12, $1.75; d f 

Cc ho ana watch makers 13158, tax, i. s, 12, 
$6.45; df, $6.45 

Gas workers 1 2369, tax, oct, "12 , $3; d f, $3 

Federal labor 11983, tax, "12, $5; df, $5 


Poder al labor 13056, ing ont. 
Pe ooh 14228, tax, sept, '12, 65c; d f, 65c 
Central labor union, Quakertown and vicinity, 


Pa, tax, j, a, s, "12 ‘ 
Federated trades council, Montreal, Can, tax, 
a, 8, 0, "12 


Tre ades and labor council, Niags ira F alls, N Y, 
tax, june, '12, to and incl nov, ’12. 
Central labor union, Fall River, Mz ass, tax, j, a, 
ia 6 ain 6 waded wade sw aees 
Stoneware workers prot 6888, tax, oct, ’12 2, 50c; 
d f, 50c 
Flour and cereal mill ec employ¢ es s 14046, tax, s, 0, 
n, '12, $1.05; df é<é* 
Federal labor 10977 } AX, S, O, N, "12, $3; ‘df, $3. 
Federal labor 11796, tax, oct, ’12, $1. 90; a f, 
$1.90; sup, 50c. . 
Highway dept laborers 14125, tax, oct, 
d f, $5; sup, $4 
Paper box makers 14316, sup beat duesexeesade 
Ohio state federation of labor, sup.......... ‘ 
Federal labor 14342, sup... ..........ee05: 
Federal labor 14341, sup..... 
Federal labor 14298, tax, sept, '12, 50c; df, 50c. 
United assn journeymen plumbers, gasfitters, 
steamfitters, and steamfitters helpers of the 
U S and Can, tax, bal j, bal a, bals, '12 
City employes 14266, tax, sept, '12, 50c; df, 50c 
Federal labor 12760, tax, s, o, '12, $1: d f, $1. 
—— a labor ——— Oneonta, N Y, tax, 
5 "12 tas denneeasaess te acece 
= ides “and labor | assem, Harrisburg, Il, tax, 


U waited labor congre: Ss, Mahoning r “ounty, 
Ohio, tax, may, '12, to and incl oct, '12 
Bronx = council, Bronx, New York, N Y, 
tax, j, j. "12 
‘Tuck saliphen rs 14180, tax, a, s, 12, 90c; d f, 90c 
Waste handlers 8964, tax, a, s, ’12, $2; df, $ 
Federal labor 12018, tax, i a, s, o, "12, $5; 
Ml chesnees wanes cei e one bee 
Federal labor 12102, tax, oct, 12, $5;df, $5... 
Central trades and labor council, Allentown, 
eS, . errr 
Central labor council, Texarkana, Ark, Tex, 
i cheb ed eeereeveeceae sees 
Celluloid rr i cacccnweseeeueee 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 
helpers intl union, sup... 
Sugar beet and farm laborers, Oxnard, Cal..... 
Central labor union, San Francisco, Cal ‘ 
Stampmakers and allied trades unions, C hicago, 
Ill. 3 


Brewers and ice plant laborers, Mobile, Ala. 

Theatrical stage employes, Helena, Mont 

Carpet mechanics intl union 

General mosaic workers and helpers, Chicago, 

Glass workers, c hicago, ere 

Laborers prot 9557. 

Safe and machinery handlers, San Francisco, 
ik dbs bn en 5 06046-55296000 000680688666 

Federal labor 7000... ... 

MD, 66 06660065-0606800%08 

Clay miners 14343, sup... 

Shoe polish and dressing workers 14329, ‘sup. 

Clam diggers 14295, sup. .. 

Central labor union, Norfolk county, "Mass, 
ee, rer 

Central trades and labor council, Dubois, Pa, 
tax, aug, "12, to and incl jan,’ 

Lithographers intl prot and beneficial assn of 

the U S and Can, tax, j, a, s,'12.. 
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00 
00 
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00 
00 
50 
00 
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00 


00 
00 
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50 
00 


25 
00 
00 


00 
00 
50 


00 
00 
70 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


50 


99 


26. 


Central labor union, Lebanon, N H, tax, j, a, s, 
"12 


Trades and ‘labor assem, Utica, N Y, tax, 
j, a, s, °12 bia sdh eee eneeneak 
Central ls abor 1 union, P ortsmouth and aherepnd 
Ohio, tax, ji, j, a, '12 cao 
Trades council, Alex andr a, Vi a, tax, a, s, 0, ‘12 
Federation of labor, Yonkers, N Y, tax, j, a 


F Baer labor 131 25, tax, oct, 

Newsboys prot 10952, tax, oct, 14D. 

x straw and felt hat workers 12675, tax, 
,'12, $2.50; df, $2.50.... : er 

Federal labor 13136, tax, oct, ’12, $2.25; d f, 


|) Seer eee ac y 
Laborers | prot. 14260, tax, a, s, acct oct, '12, 
FF Sk! eee 
Federal ‘labor 14313, ‘tax, sept, "12, $1. 45; df 
Seer 


Grain workers assn 11407, t ax, “oct, 12 3 $1.50; 
df, $1.50. anaes eene 
Foderat labor 127 56, tax, sept, "12, $3.50; d f, 
Bi cthccnnaeuees 
Central labor union of Beave er 
Brighton, Pa, tax, j, a, s,’ 
Central labor union, East Millinocket, Me, tax, 
oe >, eRe 
Central labor union, Augusta, Hallowell, ‘and 
Gardiner, Me, tax, july, '12, to and incl 
| ER per re ee 
Suspender workers 10833, tax, s, o, n, d, ‘12, 
$1.40; df, $1.40; sup, $5. 
Amal assn of street and electric railway ‘em- 
NET CM, oc ocnceceseesseccoretéce 
Federal CE eee rer 
Lehr tenders and shove boys 7583........... 
waded acdécneae seen neo wn 
ET 5 0.040 0005 06400600060060060 
Saw mill workers 11826............ - 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta workers, S 
) 2S eee 


county, New 





‘Pulp, sulphite, and paper mill workers 25. . 


John Taylor, secy, local 3, Buffalo, NY..... 
Chas Anderson, Quincy, Mass.............. 
Central labor union, Sherman, Tex........... 
Agricultural workers 11898... ...........45- 
Quarry workers intl union of N 

Central trades and labor assem, ey ampa, Fla. 


Mr Brown, Spokane, Wash................ ° 
Trades and labor council, Lincoln, Ill, tax, 
jan, '12, toand incl june, eee 
Central labor union, Dugger, Ind, tax, may, 
ee SONNE, Blinc asc ocrecesesasece 
Central labor union, Taunton, "Mass, tax, 
sept, '12, toand incl feb, — ere 
a ee labor union, Carbondale, Pa, tax, 


ee. ae 
Lamplightws 11943, ‘tax, sept, 12, $5; d f, $5 
rk labor 11617, tax, sept, "12, $5.75; 


Federal lafior 7426, tax, a, s, 0, '12, $1.20; df, 
Dk c.0chaee Nhe katewtee dedi iaecemiednie 
Curbstone cutters "14256, tax, oct, "12, $2; 
San wilde suas baie tid. wee enenes 
Cement workers 14061, tax, oct, "12, $5.60; 
Ss ss keke teeewesdneegdensetaese 
City employes 12875, tax, s, o, '12, $5; df, $5. 
re. =< typists assn 12755, tax, a, s, 
o, "12, $12 ie 
Santen ‘and =? SEER “Quebec and Levis, 
Can, tax, nov, ‘10, to and incl oct, °12..... 


Agricultural laborers 14237, tax, a, s, "12, 70c; 
ied «nel reed wean dth baie deena 6 wn 
Womens domestics 12767, tax, nov, +j2, 80c; 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 























HERMAN VOSSNACKH, Jr., INC. 


The largest dealers in 





FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquet pe, Brushes, By Taig 






























and Fancy Borders, Nails, Caster Cups, Brushes, wild 

| Paper, Etc. - 7 - - 

' 

| 213-215 East 44th Street 33 33 33 8 NEW YORH CITY 

26. Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, oct, ns $2.50; 28. Trades and labor council, Peekskill, N Y, tax, 

df, $2.50; sup, 25c. pt PER Le $5 25 UO Ragin aie apr eh: ergy atin’ Beg $2 50 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup be kwh £Oeeeenes 16 00 a labor union, New London, Conn, tax, 
Bottlers and carbonators 10301, sup.......... 50 Re a re re 2 50 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup........... 50 Riggers’ prot 14124, tax, ‘oct, "12, $2.50; df 
Charities publication committee, New York, PE sia tenascetstonecesetensessnaseegne 5 00 
i en cedk abana hee AR ee Sah nh sea een 25 Federal labor 7087, tax, oet, ’12, $3.50; d f, 
A L Studer, Alamosa, Colo, sup............ 4 -«-_—_«,_ EE nradiad anatase scoscdeteesauenndanss 709 
Commercial telegraphers, St Louis, Mo....... 5 00 Federal labor 13153. tax. a, s, 12, $2, df, $2 400 
Intl longshoremens, marine and transport Federal labor 12901, tax, sept, 12, $4; d f, $4 8 00 
I sar uae Sol oe ecer a hialeahe.d wach ton abe Oa ae 1 00 Central labor union, Pittston, Pa, tax, a, s, o, 
House movers and raisers 9377...........+++ 7 00 ,) SP er een ee 2 50 
Connecticut Valley Brewing co, ‘WwW ‘H Leete. 7 00 Mantel ring workers 14320, tax, oct, '12, $1.45; 
Excavators and rockmens 11264..........++. 2 50 by Mn 4.0.00 4000009050090086086008500 2 90 
Federal labor 11288... ......ccseceescseces 2 32 Elevator conductors sos starters 11959, tax, 
Amalgamated wood workers 60...........+. 1 20 mov, "12, $25; df, $25.2... cccccccceccces 50 00 
Bottlers and carbonators 11108............. 3 00 Central labor union, Rome, Ga, tax, apr, '12, 
PE EE DEES 26 6-Kbdackasevessoocens 2 50 es Til 4 oo bnebedconsnnckneas 5 00 
Laborers and excavators 11679............+. 12 Federated trades Semeath Green Bay, Wis, tax, 
Laborers prot 10597 1 Ee er are 2 50 
YU. 6 2's 66:5 60h bees voce seeee 2 50 Central ‘trades and labor council, . . eee Va, 
Federal labor 11771 2 50 tax, july, '12, to and incl dec, '12.......... 5 00 
Festi sinte amd Gis reoker®. . 2... ccscccccccccce 50 Central labor union, Toledo, Ghic, tax, j, a, s, 
Iron and brass chippers 11610.............. 2 0—ltié«éws, "Ww Gb. 00 0000530640508 e0sebhenennens 2 50 
PEND CREDO se oc cvcntrcdcccvcesescecses 38 Central trades and labor assem, Springfield, 
Window shade makers 11556... ........4+5. 45 Pe, Os ee G@ “Wir beccescentkdhascunesse 2 50 
Labor council, Houston, Tex..............+. 1 00 Central labor council, Anaconda, Mont, tax, 
Labor council, Houston, Tex............0++- 2 50 eo, 2S ee ee 2 50 
PE EEL, cn ccnccacoceoedncesesesses 25 — labor union, Du Quoin, IIl, tax, j, a, 
EE EE SOs chndccccccsccecesececes 10 "lds Kukiviont*enenseur hens reenbseknn 2 50 
Agricultural workers 10469. ..........00e00. 1 90 Central labor -—_ a aco, Tex, tax, feb, ’12, 
ED DPE «6s ceccccecoeenccodece 20 OP GG BREE Pe “Etennccvcccssccesceesece 5 00 
Intl shingle weavers union...............05 20 — bankers 14210, aa sept, 12, $1; df, $1; 
Federal labor 10719. ............ bua eeenes 2 10 Mecietantesttenekseerdnsdeesansees 2 50 
Mattressmakers 9493. ........scccccsecsces 35 Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Mont, 
Milliners and wire hat frame makers 12008. . 5 tax, j, a, s, "12, $2.50; sup, 50c........... 3 00 
es SE ED DEE 004. 000:006666200K08 75 Federal labor 14304, tax, sept, 12, $2; df, $2; 
i ncdeck~encsephebiedkeanleesanee 10 00 NE re eee 5 00 
EE En cc indes tanta eeedede-se 5 00 Mantel "ring workers 14320, sup............. 3 00 
ET EY WEE 4:6 66000050000000080040 20 Milk manufacturing employes 14137, tax, oct, 
Ds oc ncuacrdcponennenssdegugaeete 4 20 "12, SSe; @ £, GSe; Gum, BOS. .cccvcciccccces 90 
Newspaper and bundle carriers and helpers Railroad helpers and laborers 14283, tax, oct, 

Pech senenseRageh 6600 sncreeeee wen oe 5 00 "12, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, 50c........... 3 50 
Stone rammermens 7219 2 50 Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, sept, '12, $7.40; 
Bootblacks 11516 1 25 i, Be SI Oss ct ccutancaensesaqnees 17 80 
Trades and labor council, Barberton, Ohio... 1 80 Suspendermakers 10342, sup............++6- 17 50 
Pasquale Cataldo, New Rochelle, N Y....... 5 00 Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, tax, sept, 

H S McKevey, fin secy, Coulterville, Ill...... ST =—s_—sC*n: “Ei cpececcgectancccngexocecccesccoesees 3 96 
Federal labor 12247... ....cceeeseees 606000 50 Brotherhood of railway clerks, tax, a, m, j, 12 100 00 
Curbstone cutters 8512. .........000. eecvee 20 29. Watch case engravers 14347, sup........... 10 00 
POG THNST VIBSS. ooo coccccceocstecccces 3 75 Electrical porcelain kilnmens 14348, sup...... 10 00 
DE DREN EOUD sc 4 oc cccesecoceuseoseces 2 76 Machinists helpers 12561, tax, s, 0, '12, $1.70; 
OT EY BEE 0 « 4:6004060000900006066 25 , Css éheebeeneebides ei eesseneens 3 40 
Tar, felt, and waterproof workers 7565....... 2 50 Horse nail makers 7073, tax, a, s, "12, $4.80; 
PN WIG GOOF « oo oc cccccncceseccccecce 60 S, Wiinan 6s dneceeneueenne hes 9 64 
Lobster fishermen 11924..... 19 Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, i, a, “ES ose 170 78 
F Larrinager, San Juan, P R 10 00 Brushmakers intl union, tax, a, s, '12........ 2 44 
Lobster fishermen 11966..... 80 Central labor league, Ely, Nev, tax, s, aoe "12 3 35 
C H Bronson, Galveston, Te 5 00 Central labor union, Ithaca, N Y, tax, july, '12, 
SD GE Gb ave Cuscteckcocescvcenese 1 50 ree 5 00 
I I i ag eauscusee 75 Fur dressers 13185, tax, sept, "12, $15.50; df, 
Central labor union, Lorain, Ohio. .......... 50 hi ccntnnddevnnde0nietiekewtaneeans 31 00 
EE ED Cs 60 5 6050605.046600600% 3 10 Bottle cainers 10535, tax, oct, '12, $2.25; df 
nie cc need seeensgeneeses Fe ss n}y BR ae ed cusnesceccescevessecesesoeass 4 50 
SOONER, BE Meccccccscecesccecscecesce 3 75 Federal labor 12792, tax, a, 12, $1.50; df, 

28. Willow weavers 14344, sup. ............005- 10 00 Dictclceicnsiskusah tack emeusie 3 
Federal labor 14345, sup. .......sescceseses 10 00 Pipe layers 12917, tax, aug, '12, '85c; df, 85c.. 1 70 
Federal labor 14346, sup. ............es0085 10 00 Baggage messengers 10167, tax, oct, '12, $1; 

o—_ and oe. eee OO, Oe, TR ae i A br ho thnks ocbn00sececanwadceansse 2 
jhe seernteddss Meee hweehnes 14 00 Flour and cereal mill employes 14160, tax, o, n, 
ag ca pA 14288, tax, oct, ’12, $2.75; d f, , & FE |X “Speer ee se errs: i 60 

SRE ee a ae 5 50 Trades council, Muncie, Ind, tax, july, '12, to 

Central labor union, Lafayette, Ind, tax, j, a, Se, “Es nc escusesbhnevendotaseds 5 00 
shrine eckb etka ben ein heeera ence 2 50 Central labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, a, s, 0, 

Trades and labor union, St Louis, Mo, tax, rere ee eTre 2 50 
aug, ’12, to and incl jan, '13.............. 5 00 Trades council, Jac kson, Mich, tax, mar, "12, 

Trades and labor assem, Centerville, Iowa, tax, yf Ee area errr 5 00 
2 50 Trades and labor assem, Quincy, Ill, tax, july, 
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Cable Address, ‘‘Gunforge’”’ Batavia 8 s BATAVIA, N.Y., U.S.A. 
— ee rere $5 00 29. United neckwear cutters 6939............... $0 
Central labor union, Caguas, P R, tax, a, m, j, TL TST ae 3 
te AR aih hehehehehe oneness 2 50 M Moffatt, Fort William, Ont, Can os 5 
United trades council, Brownsville, Pa, tax, j, EE ED BEI, . ccccovccccconcececs 
Se peepee 2 50 | eee ene 
Trades council, New Haven, Conn, tax, a, s, i hides cat cadéneedaweedeas 
RRs dktbheiennedsbicnee oes 4eeeune 2 50 UO, eee eoore 1 25 
Trades council, Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, j, a, s, I i 2 00 
ELLE RON GEE One 2 30 I an. rece kauenendueenees 1 0 
Centrai labor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, a, s, 0, Moccasin workers 12484...........0.esee00. 5 
janeetdseunadshoanevass 2 50 Ss INE EIN ss co cdessececcensocs 5 58 
Federal labor 12837 , tax, aug, "12, $6.55; df, Federal labor 12696... ...........es. : 5 00 
i ea a eae teen eka 14 10 Edward J Biery, pres, Alliance, Ohio 7 00 
Glass smoothers 14 262, sup paceeeganaceoee ; 50 Trades and labor council, Lethbridge, Can.. 25 
Alabama state federation of labor, sup....... 50 Trades and labor council, Walla Waila, Wash 1 25 
Charles A Hutchins, Washington, D C....... 20 00 Central labor union, Akron, erry 5 00 
FE eran 25 00 L B Higgins, San Francisco, Cal............ 30 00 
Federal labor 12019....... , 30 Central trades and labor assem, Taylorville, Ill 2 
Intl bro of woodsmen and saw mill workers. . 6 00 Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432........ 50 
Engineers 78.. LIL 50 Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432........ 2 
Awningmakers ‘prot aiden eel 2 50 Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432........ 00 
Interior freight handlers and railway clerks intl ra 60 
Dc dbteeehenkee c66ehGekehesenoe ees 1 00 Nee: 5 00 
Lobster fishermens 12390..........-.--.---- 35 Intl longshoremens assn 35...............-- 2 50 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12233....... 55 Soda and mineral water workers 8514........ 5 00 
eT ns 6 on a hGdndneeehetoes 1 00 Ce 6crdaneeskeurkesdeetieee 1 00 
Curbstone cutters 9186... . 2.0... ccc cee cee 175 Telephone operators 12447. ..........ceeece 4 20 
A Frank Moyer, South Bellingham, Wash ... 80 SD EI, occ ccccccecescceeeus 16 00 
i iin. tcnegeed Gaeeeonaeecese 2 50 Car wheel molders 7229. ......cccccccsccese 1 00 
Ds cc cccéceteseneeece 50 Car wheel molders 7229. ........cccccsscece 30 
Dontblacke tt Pi: cateaceeresenesececs 50 United mine workers of A...........0ceceee 1 00 
Intl broom and whisk makers............... 1 00 PE CEUs vac ccnctcercanacesoece 5 00 
Kern county council of labor, Bakersfield, Cal 60 DeWitt Clinton, treas, Worcester, Mass...... 75 
era eee 2 50 _ epi 60 
Aluminum workers 8261...........essseeeee08 3 75 AH Richmond, H H 88, Hannibal, Mo...... 1 00 
Aluminum workers 8261.............isse0e+: 3 50 Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934......... 2 50 
 — ee 50 Pressfeeders and assistants 42,.............. 3 00 
H S Whiteman, Jamestown, N Y............ 2 00 Lawrence A Howard, Hartford, Conn........ 12 00 
Lumpers and drillers 2... ....cccccccccccecs 2 50 i h2s dap Gacetakebdecensas 2 50 
oe na wns hk g ee 86% 25 00 SSS 4 25 
Grays Harbor pile drivers 12088............ 60 Union labor temple assn, Los Angeles, Cal... . 12 50 
aca Keeee castenes cease 3 07 W K Meade, Tombstone, Ariz.............. 1 50 
John Single, eeeeaide «=a re 10 00 N Tapen, Montreal, Can................65. 2 00 
Piano, organ, and musical instrument workers Central trades and labor council, Joliet, Ill... 5 00 
TT [hs < eteceececenudeaseedee 1 00 Ari-city central trades council, Granite City, 
Machine printers and color mixers 11967..... 1 10 be Sc HES R KOREA TK ES YR eRCebebeend 1 25 
Machinists and coppersmiths 12425.......... 90 J | eters ae 25 
Sugar refinery workers 12527. .............+. 2 50 Labor council, San Francisco, Cal........... 6 25 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12535......... 1 00 SEs «0000356400000 60 00 000< 35 
Central trades council, Pittsburg, Pa........ 5 00 Dottie Peterson, Tacoma, Wash............ 5 00 
|, Rr ree? 25 onns — street and electric railway employes 
Intl prot assn of lithographic apprentices and 6 OF A 9... cece cee c ce cccceccccence 2 75 
pressfeeders of the U S and Can.......... 5 00 Federal le 8, eee 50 
Drain layers and helpers 12534.............. 50 Bartenders 3, Bronx branch, New York City 2 50 
OL 5 00 Claude Moore, Kiefer (Ind Ter), rere 1 25 
American bro of cement workers 65. 1 25 Catena ckbcnesnseanedoneee 1 25 
Suspender workers 12282............esesee5 1 00 ‘Trades and labor assem, Savannah, Ga.. 3 75 
Central labor union, Wilmington, Del. . 2 50 Intl bro of pulp, sulphite, and paper. ‘mill 
Central labor union, BE Wsactecccacsces 25 Cs Sc bcwescosadsecetcedseecesesece 5 00 
ee eens neeenedeee 1 25 Yellowstone county trades and labor assem, 
nt 6+ tkéskebeheedeseeesvses 2 30 i éd nt ce cnenaeeeneetOenwe 2 00 
ELE EA 80 Machinists helpers 12592.........cccceeeess 60 
Central trades council, Meridian, Miss....... 2 50 W R Malloy, Moberly, Mo................. 35 00 
Grays Harbor pile drivers 12088............ 50 Telephone operators 12629... ..........005 2 00 
Machinists helpers 12470........ccccscccecs 50 Oil and gas well workers 12001 2 00 
Newsboys prot 12454.............. 2 06 Oil and gas well workers 12001 1 60 
Central labor union, —~ » mee Mo. 5 00 NE EEE DINE 6.5 4 nccedeceucecescoese 75 
i Mi, occenccesesecseene 16 00 30. Federation of trades, Columbia, S C, sup..... 5 00 
RE 90 Federal labor 12787, tax, aug, ’12, 65c; aL 65c 1 30 
Arsenal machinists 12328............... ae 20 Central labor union, Oil City, Pa, tax, may, '12, 
in a een ee dunsee’eacese 1 40 PL, "Elles sch ctetpanteckeseeede 5 
A Goodell, Seattle, Wash...............005- 40 Trades and labor ‘council, East Palestine, Ohio, 
Machinists helpers 12610..............00005 30 Se EO SPP rose Sree ipo 2 50 
nn nc ekobeas-sebeweseees 7 Trades and labor assem, Kenton and Campbell 
nua eens 4 80 counties, Covington, Ky, tax, july, '12, to 
1 Ged ted Bae, *1Z....ccccccscscecccccesece 5 00 
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30. Council of labor, McKeesport, Pa, tax, j, a, s, 
"12 


. Woonsocket 





Central labor council, Astoria, Oreg, tax, july, 
12, to and incl dec, '12 

Central labor union, Kansas City, Kans, tax, 
jan, '12, to and incl dec, ’12 

ae ox labor 12552, tax, sept, 


"12, $3.50; df, 
Horse nail workers 10582, tax, oct, ’12, 35c; 
» df, 35e 
Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, a, s, or "12, $1.85; 


Park dept ory 12435, tax, s, o, na, °12, 

$2.25; df, $2. 

Metropolitan — 4 dept laborers 

. 12, $2; df, $2 

Tack pointers 13218, tax, a, s, "12, $1.50; df, 
1.50 


mn caulkers and repairers prot 
oct, "12, $5; df, $5 
Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, sept, 


Fish ‘skinners, trimmers, cutters, and press- 
SE te Oneddncnecessaeeeasgoebecce 
Frank H McCarthy, Boston, Mass, sup...... 
Machine and Press co, Woon- 
CE hth i seiideiieanb aie ehbae ened 
Central labor union, Montpelier, Vt......... 
Quarry workers intl union of N A 30........ 
Carpenters and joiners 10... .........50008s 
Interior freight handlers intl 137............ 
J E Swain, Detroit, Mich 
Federal labor 12575...... 
Federal labor 11045..... 
Boilermakers 487... . 
EE ET EE cetcnndigcensistéasdnnns 
Glens Falls, N WV, central trades and labor 
assem 
Cement and rock asphalt workers 26. . 
Oil and gas well workers 12010.............. 
Dean L Carey, Winterset, Iowa............. 
Federal labor 12776 
Bottlers and carbonators 10301............. 
Womens prot 12742 
Labor council, Santa Rosa, Cal............. 
Labor council, Santa Rosa, 
‘Telephone operators 11498... ........ees005 
Telephone operators 11498... .......2.0000. 
‘Telephone operators 11498............0++. e 
Plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836...... oe 
Plate and sheet glass glaziers 12836. 
Carpenters and joiners 1042...... anne 
Painters and decorators 240... .......05.055 
i i ac.6 backénebgensescenene 
i ot e6uensadeebnakeedee 
Wrapper Reese BIZNES. 2 ccccscccscccvcscccsce 
Central labor union, Jamestown, N Y........ 
Be Pe, GE, Bs cocccasceccicsesete 
Street and electric railway employes 479... .. 
Central labor union, Norwalk, Conn 
Car molders and helpers 7229.............+. 
MET Y WOTHKELS 2. . oo sce ccccscccccccccccs 
rades and labor assem, Keokuk, Iowa... ... 
, 9 Rees Cp Cae 
Federal labor, Anadarko, Okla.............. 
Central labor union, Lebanon, N H.......... 
E H Downey, Columbia, Mo............... 
Spring and pocket knife makers 12229....... 
Nurses prot, South Bend, Ind 
Mineral water bottlers 11317. 
Cigarmakers 472. .........+++0++ 
PE EE BRE cc cccccccesccecesccsce 
OEE EES 
Licensed tugmens prot assm 4............... 
Central trades and labor council, Roundup, 
DEER ccccecccascecesceceveserseceecoce 
E Lawrence, New Orleans, La.............. 
‘Trades and labor assem, Montrose, Colo. .... 
nn bn ne diene bapedieie eee 
Machinists helpers 12946... .........eseees. 
Machinists helpers 12929. ...........-see0s- 
Chas E Brown, Olympia, Wash. 
SE, 6. 6 400s eG eaneseceeoses 
PEELE LIA TE ee por ey em 
Paving cutters union of U S and Can........ 
Glass bottle blowers assn 113 
Federal labor 12367 
Central labor council, Santa Rosa, Cal. . - 
EE, cicccccwunel<éecbauces 
Federal labor 12886 
ns 4 odeereneoeeecdeseene 
Laborers prot 12920 
Central labor union, Haverhill, Mass........ 
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United queeat workers of A.......-.-...-. 
Intl assn of fur workers. ........csccecesees 
Trades assem, Spartanburg, N C.... 
Machinists helpers 1 
bry and labor council, Lethbridge, Alta, 


Locomotive hostlers and helpers iene 
Locomotive hostlers and helpers 12716....... 
I EE I n.b oo wonvecesasecesecese 
Laborers prot, Salem, Mass................. 
DT Ct. £56. c60dannesusliccnvceta 
ORE © WE GPa ccccccecccessesscsess 
Hodcarriers and building laborers 246 _ 
Dock builders and pile drivers.............. 
De Ded akedaseunnccevacsseautadaes 
iT Sir d+ cecauaceneedaoustgena 
Stomeware potters 7117... ....ccccccccccccs 
BAD GN, sw vc on cccccencescoseennes 
CE Gi a5 66600 50060c0eseeeseneee 
Water works employes 12306............... 
EE BED s 6 4060 600000000060e00 
SE CD Gy ss 0-06.5000660060060660% 
Ss SD BE n05.occccnanesceessctnes 
Pullman conductors, Denver, Colo.......... 
SP GEUEND BM ccscccceveccesceseueeece 
Journeymen plumbers 391...........esee005 
Federal labor 7591 





Sawsmiths natl union of N A, tax, j, j, a, s, "12 

Federal labor 14250, tax, aug, and acct sept, 
I is ds ee een aie 

Kansas state federation of labor, tax, sept, ’12, 
to and incl feb, '13 

Super heaters and engine pipe fitters 14129, 
tax, a, s, o, "12, $1.50; df, $1.50 

Central co-operative union, Hot Springs and 
ag Ark, tax, july, '12, to and incl dec, 


Central trades council, a, Ala, tax, july, 
"a, OO Ti. -ceeucbabesteses 
Allied trades and labor assn, Ottawa, Ont, Can, 
aS ee, Serer eA 
al and labor assem, Belmont 
comer Cen Ohio, tax, aug, "12, to and 
ih Clic thtehkesdtkkte + “hkncnedeee 
Central labor union, Flint, Mich, tax, j, a, s,°12 
Trades council, Pana, Ill, tax, n, d, "12, j,’13.. 
— red union, New Orleans, La, tax, j, 


a, 
Mectanis Raipers 12864, tax, oct, '12, $1.20; 
Railroad ielpers and pears 12535, tax, s, o, 
eh SE ek Es Caw deunadéamececnns 
Bag inspectors 12090, ah 8, 0, 
DAG. the eesuntte tiekewknwkeehendtee os 
Furriers 14315, tax, sept, "12, 85c; df, 85c.. 
es § — labor council, Emporia, Kans, tax, 


iy Wy Oi Oe GG, “ls cc cenncescencebise<s 
Paper carriers p oad b assn 5783, tax, a, s, o, 
"12, $3.75; df, $3.75 
Flour and cereal ‘mill emptayes 14213, tax, oct, 
"12, 50c; d f, 50c 
Maine state federation of labor, tax, s, o, n, '12 
Badge, banner, regalia, button, and, novelty 
workers 14297, tax, oct, "12, $4.20; di f, 
RY EE, ins ocean ceneande cube vane 
Badge, banner, regalia, button, and oat 
workers “yo tax, oct, °12, $2.3 
I sn wind kt ecninn enh Guetais 
Federal fF - 14291, tax, oct, "12, $1; 
i hitnh ies ceai che ikeneebenetbeyes 
Federal ier i iciasthadinnieces 
Suspender workers 12282, sup............. 
Trades and labor council, Leavenworth, Kans, 
tax, july, '12, to and incl dec, "12.......... 
Central labor union, Portland, Me........... 
Federal labor, Trenton, Ill................ 





Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind 
Machinists helpers 13127..............es00- 
Travelers goods and leather novelty workers 16 
PE ED BD. 3 « 0 0euns 0 0045n600068 
Trades and labor council, Lewiston, Alta, Can 
Miners union, Round Mountain, Nev........ 
Ruth Seater, Webster, Mass................ 
PE EE SE 6 60 vices acedvasedecead 
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Central labor union, Waco, Tex er 

Railway postal clerks prot assn 13142.. 

Federal labor 1282 

Newsboys prot assn 13089 

Newsboys prot assn 13089 

Pilots prot assn 12805 

Sugar refinery employes, Vancouver, B C 

Federal labor 12988 

Brentanos 

Brentanos 

Paper box makers 13115 

Laborers prot 12982 

Federal labor 14054 

H Kurbel, San Francisco, Cal 

Fire dept employes 10446 

Federal labor 12833 

J C Burford, Rimersburg, Pa 

United laborers 13097 

J H Paterson, Eholt Junction, B C 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14039 

Federal labor 14032 

Soil pipe makers and helpers 13052 

Artificial stone, concrete, asphalt makers, New 
York, N Y¥ 

Central labor union, Tuscon, Ariz 

Northwestern Terra Cotta co, Chicago, Ill... 

Frank Morrison, secy ; 

Small supplies 

Subscriptions, Am Frep 

Advertisements, Am Frep 

Premium on bonds 


. $136,968 61 


Total 
EXPENSES 
October, 1912, rent, T A Wickersham. . : 
Salary as treasurer of A F of L from july l, 
"12, to jan 1, '13, John B Lennon, treas... 
Expenses, Bloomington, Ill, to Hartford, 
Conn, and return, relative to being called as 
a witness in the hatters case (2-c hatters 
assess), John B Lennon.......... . 
Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $35. 70; J D 
Pierce, $58.70; A J Kwaterski, $50.58; Wil- 
liam Bork; 58.93; Henry Streifler, $58 76; 
P F Duffy, $51; H L Eic helberger, $54.90; 
J L Lewis, $55.82; T H Flynn, $58.15; 
David Kreyling, $16.64; John Blotnetz, 
$49.44; Hugh Frayne, $139.25; H_T Keat- 
ing. $57.78; Fred many. $15; ‘VB Smith, 
Catesibhes expenses cP Taylor, $63; TJ 
Reagan, $25; Santiago Iglesias, Dt ¥ 
Translating German, W von Ezdorf... . 
Registry fee as member of intl congress" on 


hygiene and demography, Dr J S Fulton, 
secy treas eecccceore 
Stamps: 300 10-c, $30; 200 6-c, $12; 400 5-c, 


$20; 400 4-c, $16; 400 3-c, $12; 3,000 2-c, 
$60: 2,000 l-c, $20: P O dept. 

Attorney fees and expenses in connection with 
the hatters case (2-c hatters assess), Frank L 
Mulholland . : iMiteanaevedawhe 

Organizing expenses: Cal Wyatt, $45.45; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $52.40; Joseph Minszewski, 

25; C A Miles, $28.59; F H McCarthy, 
$56.80: E T Flood, $56.60; J D Chubbuck, 
$47.67; W E Terry, $54; J A Flett, $50.10. 

Salary, office employes, week ending oct 5, °12: 
J Kelly, $30;R L Guard, $30; DF Manning, 

$25; L A Sterne, $25 ; J E Giles, $34.76; D L 
tt (5 3-7 Any $16.28; FL Faber, $18 
I M Rodier, $23.40; I M Lauber, $18; W H 
Howlin, $18; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Bos- 
well, $22.48; D J Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $37.72; 
F K Carr, $15.50; C R Breneman, $32.68; 
E R Brownley, $14; W von Ezdorf, $17 14; 
F E Waggaman, $14; M M Connell, $13.72; 
E N Parsons, $17.15; S E Woolls, $21.43; 
E C Howard, $16; S B Woolls, $11 E 
Tracy, $13.21; H B Andrew, $21.97; "GP 
aeewes. $9.80; A E Knight (5 1- 2 days), 

E Rowley, $9.36; E Farber, $15; E L 
Siclasee ED xseendedy 

Addressing news letter wrappers: B L ‘Calhoun 
$9; E b Kane, $9; D H Sprague, $9; M H 
Harris, $9; J McDonald, $9; B E Nabers, $9 

T Rodier, $6; M V Simms, $3.75; E J 
Scien $9; C Armstrong, $9; M & Gentiey. 
$7.50; M Conlon, $9; J L Olcott, $2.25. 


Organizing expenses: J B Dale, 0, ‘co 
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Young, $52.75; Placido Comunale, $36. 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 
Organizing expenses, J A Moffitt 
Postage on A F of L weekly news letter, P O 

dept.. k " 

Printing 100,000 copies of the A F of L 
weekly news letter of oct 5, '12, The Wash- 
ington Herald co ; , 

Salary. week ending oct 5, "12, F C Thorne 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Freight and drayage on 100 empty pune 
boxes, Littlefield Alvord co. . 

Organizing expenses, T A Thompson ; 

Organizing expenses Fred Reilly, $16.20; 
John Blotnek, $54.10; T H Flynn, $57.22: 
Hugh Frayne, $109.40; V B Smith, $25; H T 
Keating, $53.50; H L Ejichelberger, $52.90: 
F H McCarthy, $56.58; P Jordan, $10; J L 
Lewis, $67.14; William Bork, $55.35; W E 
Terry, $45; J D Pierce, $58.30; A J Kwater- 
ski, $52.02 

Translating German, Ww von E zdorf . 

Printing 50,000 copies of the weekly ‘news 
letter, The Washington Herald co. 

Organizing expenses: J Tylkoff, $54.28; Henry 
Streifler, $70.13; Santiago Iglesias, $34: JA 
Flett, $50.50; T J Reagan, $25; P F Duffy, 
$51; Alex Nielubowski, 

On acct of paying draymen for hauling A F of 
L news letter, J E Giles...... 


. Salary, office employes, week e nding oct 12, "12: 


J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF Manning. 
$31.25;LA Sterne, $29.76; J E Giles, $29.76; 
D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $20.78; 1 M 
Rodier, $17.80; I M Lauber, $18: W H How- 
lin, $32.36; A E Hawkins, $19.05; G A Bos- 
well, $16; D J Nielsen, $15; RS Thomas, $14; 
M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $28 19; F K 
Carr, $15.67; C R Breneman, $21.62; E R 
Brownley, $22.59; W von Ezdorf, $15 71; 
FE Weggamea, $14; M M Connell, 71: 
E N Parsons, $21.85; S E Woolls, $18: * Cc 
Howard, 570.56, SB Woolls, $16. oes E J 
Tracy, $18.11; H B Andrew, $12. ik 
Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $9.96; A E ni ght, 
$12; E Rowley, $9.30; E Farber, $15; E L 
Dieterich, $16.40; M K Gantley, $9........ 

Addressing news letter wrappers: B L Calhoun, 
$10.26; E B Kane, $9; D H Sprague, $9; M H 
Harris, $9; B E Nabers, $9; M V Simms, $9; J 
McDonald, $9; C Armstrong, $9; A T Ro- 
dier, $8.25; E j Boteler, $8.25. . 

Organizing expenses: John Callahan, $25; J D 
Chubbuck, $37.95; C A Miles, $29. 44;CP 
Taylor, $59.75; E T Flood, $30; WG 
Schwetzler, $10; D B White, $20: W J Bart- 
lett, $10. 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau. 

3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, PO dept. ... 

Contribution to Am Fep, Thomas Reece. . 

Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, $51; 


Refund of balance due on bond of business 
agent, cement workers 95, W H Manhardt, 
| RP Re a aera 

Salary, week ending oct 12,’12, F C Thorne... 

Expenses to Hartford, Conn, to act as witness 
in hatters vs Loewe case and addressing 
mass meeting at N Y city, and holding con- 
ference with organizer Frayne and president 
Golden, N Y city, and organizer Miles, Hart- 
ford, Conn, tuesday, oct 8, to and incl thurs- 
day, oct 10, '12 (2-c hatters assess), Frank 
Morrison, secy . deanna es sdaaas 

Organizing expenses: John Fitzpatrick, $185; 
S A Bramlette, $5.60; Placido Comunale, 
$30; Cal Wyatt, $55.15; J A Moffitt, $57.70 
CO Young, $52.50; ] B Dale, $20 

Services handling 85, 000 « opies of the A F of L 
weekly news letter, L M Bell 

Printing 40,000 copies of the A F of L weekly 
news letter of oct 12, '12, Washi —— Herald 
co 

E xpressage, Adams E xpress co 

Organizing expenses, H K LeClair 

President Gompers membership dues in the 
academy of political science, oe y ni- 
versity, for year ending sept 30, +A 
Plimpton, treas 

Organizing expenses: Hugh Frayne, $97.83; 
John Callahan, $25; V B Smith, $25; P F 
Duffy, $41.15; William Bork, $58.35; Fred 
Reilly, $19.57; T H Flynn, $60.10; John 
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. Organizing expenses: $60.74 


. Organizing expenses: 


. Organizing expenses: 


. Organizin 


A J Kwaterski, $52.32; 
H L Eichelberger, 
$53.50; W E Terry, 


Blotnek, $56.32; 
D Pierce, $61. 27; 
ty .24; H T Keating, 


Expressage, U S Express co.................. 
Organizing expenses: John Clarke, $16. 60; JA 

so os nc tte kA node aniaaan ate 
Per capita tax to union label trades dept, A F 


of L, for sept, '12, Thos F Tracy, secy treas. 
Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, $33; 
Alex Nielubowski, $30; T J Reagan, $25; 


AC Begey, $10; Joe Van, Da ata a 
F J Weber, $10; 
JA Rae, $10;G S Routh, ‘$10 “ae 
Balance expenses, attending British “Trades 
Union Congress as delegate from A F of L, 


J H Walker. 

Postage on A F of L weekly news letter, P O 
dept.... 

Organizing "expenses: cS Taylor, $51; 
Joseph Minszewski, $25; J D Chubbuck, 
$35.10; Joseph Minszewski, $25; E T 
Flood, $52.50; F H McCarthy, $61.15; 


Joseph Tylkoff, $53.60; J L, Lewis, $102.02; 
John B Lennon, $39.83 sats as 
Salary, office employes, week ending oct 19, 12: 
J Kelly, $30; R L, Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $29.76; J E Giles, $36.67; 
D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $27.70; I M Lauber, $23.31; W H 
Howlin, $35.36; A E Hawkins, $18.60; G A 
Boswell, $26.20; D J Nielsen, $15; R S 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, 


$27.43; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$21.42; E R Brownley, $18.56; W von 
Ezdorf, $18.22; F E Waggaman, $14.66; M 
M Connell, $14.29; E N Parsons, $24;SE 
Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $18.66; S B 
Woolls, $11.52; E J Tracy, $12.10; H B 


Andrew, $12.10; H K Myers, $19.73; G P 
Boswell, $9; A E Knight, $12; E Rowley, 
$10.28; E Farber, $15; E L Dieterich, $15; 
M K Gantley, $9; W W Johnston, $15.80 
Expenses, Mt Vernon, N Y, to Hartford, Conn, 
and return, relative to being called as witness 
in the hatters case (2-c hatters assess), John 
Mitchell 
Salary, week ending oct 19, 12, FC Thorne... 
Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, $51; 
AE Holder, $42... 
Two half tones and extra negative, ‘Natl En- 
ee EE EE TEESE T TET 
Organizing expenses: Placido Comunale, $30; 
CO Young, $54; J B Dale, $29 
A A Silva, $10; 
Lynch, $10; T A Thompson, $20. 
Hauling A F of L 77 news letter to ‘post- 
office, H Wood . 
a Keating, $54.50; 


H 

Joseph Tylkoff, $43.70; V B Smith, $25; 

John Callahan, $25; Hugh Frayne, $105.27 

P F Duffy, $38; W E Terry, $30; W illiam 
Bork, $59.35; J D Pierce, $62.15; T H Flynn, 
$65.95; Fred Reilly, $15.25; John Blotnek, 
$51.60; Henry Streifler, $60.14; J A Moffitt, 
$55.60. . 

Hauling A F of L weekly news letter to post- 
office, John Hutchinson. . 

expenses: CA Miles, $33.44; C A 
Miles, $37.65 

Expenses attending E C meeting, WwW ashington, 
DC, Jos F Valentine...... 

Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $50 60; SA 
Bramlette, $49.80; Cal Wyatt, $38.70; San- 
tiago Iglesias, $32; Placido Comunale, $26; 
H L Eichelberger, $53.90; D Bonanno, $20 

Expenses, Washington, D C, to Hartford, 
Conn, and return, relative to being called as 
witness in the hatters case (2-c hatters assess) 
Jas O'Connell. . 

Expenses attending E C ‘meeting, WwW ashington, 
DC: James Duncan, $106.25; John Mitchell, 
$79.75; Jas O'Connell, $35; D A Hayes, $61; 
Wm D Huber, $98.30; John R Alpine, 
$139; H B Perham, $113; John B Lennon, 
$130.80; Frank Morrison, secy, $10 

Organizing expenses, E P Baum ci 

Stamps: 5,000 I-c, $50; 2,000 2-c, $40; 
4-c, $12; P O dept os 

Contribution to Am F - “Hans Fehlinger.. 

Organizing expenses: T J Reagan, $25; F H 
McCarthy, $65.45; Alex Nielubowski, 
$52.70; J L Lewis, J D Chubbuck, 
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25.. Sa’ 


26. 


28. 


$31.05.-E T Flood, $53; C P Taylor, $60.50 

lary, office employes, week i oct 26, "12: 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25.89; J E Giles, $33.81; 
D L Bradley, $i8; F L Faber, $21.85; I M 
Rodier, $20; M Lauber, $23.10; Ww . 
Howlin, $25.72; A E Hawkins, $15; GA 

Boswell, $18.86; D J Nielsen, $19.11; RS 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $21.03; S Lank- 
ford, $26.30; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$20.89; E R Brownley, $21.85; von 
Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman (3 days), $7. 50; 
M M Connell, $17.14; E N Parsons, $25. 74 

S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17. 52;S B 


Woolls, $16.50; E J Tracy, $12.80; H B 
Andrew, $17.05; H K Myers, Sts: GP 
Boswell, $9; A E Knight, $12; E Rowley, 


$9; E Farber, $15; E L, Dieterich (5% days), 
$13.60; M K Gantley, $9; W W Johnston, 
eS GS eae 

Salary, week ending oct 26, '12, F C Thorve 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton....... 

Organizing expenses, Ed Anderson. ........ 

Delegate dues for ‘11 and ‘12 to American 
Prison Association, H H Shirer, fin secy..... 

Organizing expenses, CO Young............. 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder....-......... 

Printing: 12,500 cards convention, $25; 25,000 
resolution blanks, ruled and padded, $75; 
500 committee report blanks, ruled and 
padded, $4.50; 500 blanks, 20 pads, $2; 10,000 
manila envelopes, $22.50; 3,000 stamped 
envelopes (prtg), $3.75; 4,000 pass words, 
$7.80; 3,000 letter circulars and revision, 
$12; The Trade Unionists. . 

Refund on supplies returned from ‘Railway 
postal clerks prot assn 13160, J F Ireland. 

Attorney fees and expenses in connection with 
the hatters case (2-c hatters), Bristol, 
Stoddard, Beach & Fisher. 

Attorney fees and expenses in connection with 
the hatters case (2-c hatters), Frank L Mul- 
a 0 0 vo asgeduesesveavececensvessess 

Organizing expenses: J B Dale, 
Moffitt, $62.84; S A Bramlette, 37° - 

Bank charges on repudiated checks sent in by 
bartenders union 602, Riggs Natl Bank 

Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
newsboys union 10141, Riggs Natl Bank... 

Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
seamstresses union, Mayaguez, P R, Riggs 
Natl DE thet entonsecesesecpueesoenene 


Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
machinists helpers union 14047, Riggs Natl 


For preparation < record on appeal in con- 
tempt case (1 d f), J R Young, clerk District 
of Columbia p41 me court. 

Organizing expenses: Jos Dehan, 
Grant Young, $10; B Sutton, $20 

Strike benefits to federal labor union 10829 for 
forty-first week, ending july 27, '12, A Hofer, 
treas.... 

Strike benefits to federal labor union 10829 for 
forty-second week, ending aug 3,'12, A Hofer, 
treas. 

Strike benefits to federal labor union 10829 for 
forty-third week, ending aug 10, '12, A Hofer, 
treas... . 

Strike benefits to federal labor union 10829 for 
forty-fourth week, ending aug 17, ‘12, A 
Hofer, treas. .. 

Strike benefits to federal labor a 10829 for 
forty-fifth week, ending aug 24, A Hofer, 
treas.. 

Strike benefits to federal labor union 10829 for 
forty-sixth week, ending aug 31, "12, A 
Hofer, treas... 

Strike benefits to federal labor union 1082 »9 for 
forty-seventh week, ending sept 7, ‘12, A 
Hofer, treas 

Strike benefits to federal labor union 10829 for 
forty-eighth week, ending sept 14, '12, A 
Hofer, treas..... 

Balance due in ps ayment of ste nographic ‘work 
relative to hatters case for transcribing 
proceedings in the matter of Loewe et al vs 
Lawlor et al (2-c hatters assess), W B Kirby 

Supplies: (per bill), organizing expenses, Green- 
hut-Siegel Cooper Co... 
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soho 


THE PERFECTION OF WHISKEY 
QUALITY IS ALWAYS FOUNDIN 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


RIPE AND MELLOW 
RICH AND REFINED 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, 


jobbers. 


Md. 











28. Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $58.73; John 


29. Organizing expenses: J 


Printing 
Printing, oct, 


One cash book, A Zichtl & co 


Blotnek, $55.09; W E Terry, $43; Wm Bork, 
T 


$69.95; H L Eichelberger, $52.67; H 
Keating, $56.50; P F Duffy, $37.40; J D 
Pierce, $61.55; John Callahan, $25; V B 


Smith, $25; Hugh Frayne, $136.94; Fred 
te has 6h.cbinnws pbakaheet ees © 
A Flett, $59.20; S A 
$54.50; T J] Reagan, $25; Henry 
Cal Wyatt, $58.33; Jas 


Bramlette, 
Streifler, $57.35; 
Tylkoff, $40.60. 
and furnishing 500 index cards, 
Dunn & —. pebie atte tre allet «Do. nemern's a6 denn 


“The Law ; Reporter 


, AM Feb, 
Printing co 


Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sonsco.... 


Printing 


Printing: 25 proof sheets aug, 


10,000 letter heads, 5,000 printed, 
5,000 plain, $19; 1,500 circulars, special 
notice to secretaries, $5.75; 500 strike blanks 
(nationals), $7; 1,200 strike blanks (locals), 

$13.25; making 12 electros, $3; printing 4,000 
credentials, 2,000 originals, 2 ,000 duplicates, 

$38; 5 ,000 convention call folded, $35.50; cut- 
ting up paper, 844x111, $2.50; 1 no7 blank, 5c; 

2 no 64 blanks, 5c; 2 doz no 79 blanks, 20c; 

7,000 circulars in Italian, $25; 10,000 cir- 
culars in Slav, $22.75; 6,000 circfilars, no 1, 

workers in iron and steel industry, $11.75; 
6,000 circulars in Slavonic, no 1, $11.75; 
5,000 circulars in Italian, no 1, $10.50; 6,000 
circulars in Polish, no 1, $11.75; 5,000 cir- 
culars in English, no 1, $10.50; 5,000 circulars, 
in Hungarian, no 1, $24.50; 5,000 renewal 
blanks, 5°< x 74, $9.75; translating Slavonic 
circulars, $3; The Law Reporter Printing co. 
"12, $7.70; 30 
LG 





proof sheets list of organizations, $11; 
Kelly Printing co. . 


Empty packing boxes, Columbia Box co. 
Supplies: 11 lbs 3 ply p m twine, 95c; A 10,000 


6-10 42 man, $1.50; A 1 rm 24-36 30 kraft 
cut %, $1.80; D 25,000 6-10 40 man 15, 


$3.75; D2 rms 24-36 30 kraft cut %, 05, 
$3; R'P Andrews Ds + 6 «cos e%s i 


294 


663 
46 
29 


265 


33 


98 
75 
63 
55 


70 
00 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Balance on hand September 30, 1912 


nies 1,000 receipts with stub, The Law 
Reporter Printing CO...........+.+++.- 
Phone service, Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone co 
REO SOME, POG. 6 cicccccscccccces 
Organizing expenses: T Flood, $54; Alex- 
ander Nielubowski, $30; F H McCarthy, 
oe .95; J D Chubbuck, $31.20; C A Miles, 


Seaman on bonds for balance aug, '12, to 
acct sept, '12, Natl Surety co.............. 
One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres... . 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy.... . 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co... ... 
Fee, m o 38c; newspapers and magazines, 93c; 
freight and expressage, $11.86; cheese-cloth, 
$1; hauling and drayage, $9.35; matches, 40c; 
postage due, $1.66; benzine, 25c; fan brushes, 
10c; denatured alcohol, 25c; nails, 70c; disin- 
fectant, 30c; car tickets, $11.75; J E Giles... 
Hauling, Am Fep, Thos Jones. . 
Expenses for months of sept. and oct, 
» Samuel Gompers, pres........ 
Expenses trips to Philadelphia, Pa, and New 
York City, and return, to complete important 
work, R L, Guard 
— received and used, Frank Morrison, 


Expenses attending carpenters junction protest 
meeting, New York City, Jas O'Connell... . . 


RECAPITULATION. 





$8 50 








Receipts for month of October, 1912.............. 
Expenses for month of October, 1912... 12.2212." 237886 39 
Balance on hand October 31, 1912............ $113,082 
ee 26,397 85 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
CE eSAaveasnaceabaienonncsteanees o0 500% 684 
ME odasvcusunsans ontadeakanwael Gio $113,082 2 





SUBSCRIBE TO THE 


$1.00 A YEAR 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 











Manufacturer of PaTENTED 


Locks and Latches 


Night 
Mortise 
Bronze Metal Pad Locks, 
Brass 
Drawer Locks, 
Locks for,Vaults, Safety Deposit, and Inside 
WITH FLAT and ROUND KEYS. 


Mortise 
Locks, 


Tubular Rim Night Latches, 
Latches, Tubular Store Door 
Store Door Locks, 
Cast Brass Drawer Locks, 
Drawer Locks, Self-Lockirng 


Wrought 


Safe Boxes, 


Factory: 


ALONZO E. DEITZ 


No. 73 275 Clymer St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















AMERICAN FEDERATION.ST 











A perfect distribution, produced in 
the finest distillery in the far-famed 
Old Kentucky State. Ripened to 


perfect maturity before bottling. 


Sold to you in the original packages 
under the producer’s guarantee. 
Why trifle with your health? Buy 
the whiskey that goes down with a 
smile, ‘‘Good Old I. W. HARPER.” 


First-class Dealers 
Everywhere 






























WITH THE 

















_UNION LABEL 


















If you cannot get these stockings 
from your local dealer or through 
our agent in your section, on receipt 
of money we will mail them to you 
free of charge. 


Heavy Cotton, black andian $1.59 \ “ 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz, 


Cashmere - - + S300 
“ Fine Cotton, in black + S150 “ 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 





Insist 
on 


having 


Gents’ Fine Mercerized + 85.00 per doz. them 
“ ©“ Lisle Thread « S300" “ ; F 
: es exclusively for 
All Staple Colors, Fine Cotton, black, tan and 
whiteleet + + + S150 per doz. 











FIGHTING for YOU 


Collier’s, The National Weekly, is 
fighting for a stronger organization of 
labor. 

Collier’s is fighting for a universal 
recognition of that stronger organiza- 
tion. 

Collier's is fighting to improve the 
conditions under which you work. 
Collier's is fighting for political and 
social reforms which affect you 
directly—our fight for better pure 

food conditions, for example. 

Collier’s is the most interesting, up- 
to-the-minute weekly published ; abso- 
lutely fearless and independent—one 
paper which has no one pulling the 
strings—one paper which is published 

YOU—the Reader 

—the Workingman. 


COLLIER’S 


The National Weekly 
416 WEST 13th STREEF 
New York 
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A PERMANENT WATERPROOF BLANKET 


An Architect who used NEPONSET Black under a roof reported the paper 
perfectly waterproof when the roof was repaired seventeen years later. 


NEPONSET Waterproof Building Papers 
STANDARD AMONG ARCHITECTS 
Leading Architects for years have included NEPONSET Building Papers in their 

standard specifications for highest grade work. 





Within the last few years, Architects have shown a tendency to use Waterproof Building Papers 
of known quality in modest homes as well as in costly edifices. In fact NEPONSET Building 
Papers are becoming more thoroughly appreciated and more widely used every day. 





Branch Offices ' 
epln F, W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass, | Br Offices 
New York City Chicago, III. 
Washington, D. C. maeTies £796 Portland, Ore. 


Columbus, Ohio Canadian Plant: HAMILTON, ONTARIO San Francisco, Cal. 

















LABOR LITERATURE | The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


For Sale At 


American Federation of Labor Selaghons “71 umnoes” 
Headquarters. 


History of Trade Unions. 
By Wa. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the Nationaland | 386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 
International Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 
~ Ap NEW YORK 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 








Ask any of your friends who use 


oe € 
Lion .2:..Miilk 
Condensed 

if it is not the’ best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores, 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 








Geta ae 
—s 





sas « 
—— 














SWEET-ORR * tHe LEAD! 


Forty-one years of experience and careful study, together 
with the most skilled Union Labor, enable us to 


WIN EVERY TIME! 


The workingman who does not wear Sweet-Orr 
overalls is handicapped at the start. 


START RIGHT! 


And you'll end right---by wearing Sweet-Orr, world- 
famous overclothes. Every garment made by Sweet-Orr 
& Co. is guaranteed to give satisfaction or your money 
back, and carries this label--- 




















Ask for ““SWEET-ORR’S” and you'll get the BEST. 





Ohe 
Workingman and His Family 


Will find it decidedly advantageous to satisfy their wants 
all the year around at 


“THE BIG STORE” 


Two Mammoth Building 
Our Main Building Our Greenhut Building 


Devoted exclusively to Dry Goods, Fancy Devoted exclusively to “EVERYTHING 
Goods, Wearing Apparel, Groceries, Wines, etc. FOR THE HOME” 





NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER STORE 


GREENHUT— 
SIEGEL COOPER @. 


BOTH SIDES OF 6* AVE. J BGREEN HUT. Pres. 186 19 STS. NEW YORK 











Our Policy: “Better goods for the same money or the same goods for less money than elsewhere.” 








FLORY HOISTING ENGINES | sms 


ELECTRIC 


Adapted for Contractors, Pile Driving, 
Bridge Building, Mines, Quarries, and 
Dredging :: :: Suspension Cableways 


7: 3: GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES :: 3: 














S. FLORY MFG. CO. :: :: Bangor, Pa. 











Look for the check-mark on 
the head of each nail—our trade- 
mark. 





The Closest Inspection 


at the factory results in every buyer of ‘‘Capewell” nails getting 
full value in each box or pound bought. 

No old iron to pay for—no defective nails to throw away— 
no time wasted by the shoer in assorting his nails. 

The fact that a horse nail has the well known check+mark 
on the head is a guarantee of quality and satisfaction to the user. 

The use of ‘‘Capewell” nails is a good advertisement for any 
shop, and a protection for all horse owners. 

They aid.in building trade and holding customers. 


Made by THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO., Hartford, Conn. 








There are no waste nails to 
pay for—every one can be used. 





























